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Indigenous Labour 
in Papua-New Guinea 


by 
F. J. WEST 
Senior Lecturer in History 
Victoria University College, Wellington 


Full development of the natural resources of non-metropolitan 
territories—and hence the improvement of living conditions in them— 
depends in large measure on the contribution that their indigenous 
populations are prepared to make to economic expansion in the form of 
labour. At the same time, primitive indigenous groups have to be 
protected againsi many risks, not the least of which ts that their contacts 
with non-indigenous ways of life will have a harmful effect on their 
traditional social structure. 

In the following article Mr. West, after rapidly reviewing the 
labour policy applied for many years by the Government of Australia 
in Papua and the Trust Territory of New Guinea, examines in detail 
the scheme introduced in 1949 for the recruitment of indigenous labour 
in the central highlands of New Guinea and shows how the Government 
has set about tackling the health, social and labour problems involved 
in the first contacts with modern economic life of a population that 
had, until a little more than twenty years ago, been cut off from all 
outside influence. 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 


HE two Australian territories of Papua and New Guinea which 
comprise the eastern half of the island of New Guinea, like other 
tropical colonies which support European enterprise while preclud- 
ing much European settlement, have always had to consider, either 
immediately or prospectively, the problem of an adequate supply 
of indigenous labour. Both the Government and private enterprise 
depend upon the willingness of a sufficient number of indigenous 
inhabitants to work for Europeans. Australian policy, for reasons 
which go deep into Australian history, has excluded the possibility 
of obtaining labour from the densely populated regions of Asia, and 
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under international agreement it has excluded forced or compulsory 
labour except for certain essential public works. It has also insisted 
that indigenous social structure be preserved so far as possible and 
that village life must be the basis of political, economic and social 
advancement ; and the Government’s labour policy has therefore 
striven to avoid that wholesale removal or depletion of indigenous 
groups which has led to “ urbanisation ” or “ detribalisation ” in so 
much of Southern Africa. Working from these principles, the 
Australian Government has tried to cope with the facts of geography 
and economics in its possessions. 

The major part of European industry in Papua-New Guinea 
is copra production, although there are subsidiary industries like 
rubber in Papua, and cocoa, gold, and timber in the Trust Territory 
of New Guinea, which have assumed or are assuming some signifi- 
cance. The great majority of the plantations are concentrated in 
a few relatively small areas : in Papua, the Central and Milne Bay 
districts ; in New Guinea, the off-shore islands of New Britain and 
New Ireland. Such a concentration of industry rules out the 
possibility of securing an adequate local supply of labour, and so 
the chief characteristic of indigenous employment is the engagement 
of workers for employment in places distant from their homes. 
Australian labour policy has therefore been principally occupied 
in regulating the contract under which the labour is recruited, 
employed and repatriated, and the conditions in which labourers 
live while they are at their place of work. In both territories an 
elaborate code of regulations has governed the labour force in order 
to achieve the ends of policy which have been described. 

The labour problems of Papua and New Guinea are broadly 
similar, but before the Second World War the two territories were 
separate administrative units and their conditions and policy were 
somewhat different. In Papua there were few known or exploited 
mineral resources, and no very extensive degree of European 
enterprise. Initsmost prosperous pre-war year (1926), the totalexport 
value of the economy was 685,896 Australian pounds, of which 
204,125 came from copra ; and after the great depression of the 
early thirties these figures were never again approached before the 
war. The labour force required by industry was thus never large, 
and the number of indentured labourers never greatly exceeded 
14,000.1 Employers never faced a general shortage of labour, and 


1 Territory of Papua: Annual Report 1927-8, p. 57. The tables of export 
value for ten years up to June 1928 offer a ready means of comparison with 
other years. The Papuan labour figures present some difficulty because 
they were given as a monthly average and not published at all from 1928 
to 1934. For the most prosperous year the average was 9,672. It then 
declined to 5,969 in 1934-35, but rose to 9,736 in the four years before the 
war. See L. P. Marr: Australia in New Guinea (London, 1948), p. 132. 
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usually there were more Natives offering to work than were actually 
required. Sir Hubert Murray, the Lieutenant-Governor of Papua 
1909-40, was inclined to suspect that one of the motives behind the 
periodic pressure for administrative union with the Mandated 
Territory of New Guinea was the desire of employers there to tap 
the Papuan sources of labour supply. For in the Mandated Territory 
there was a greater degree of European enterprise and a correspond- 
ingly greater demand for labour. Compared with the most pros- 
perous year in Papua the highest pre-war export value there was 
3,681,120 Australian pounds in 1940 but this is hardly a fair 
comparison since a high proportion of the value was gold. In New 
Guinea the figures for 1926 (Papua’s best year) were 1,105,158 
Australian pounds of which 1,016,930 came from copra production. 
The labour force required by industry stood at 23,569 in 1926, and 
just before the war it had risen to 39,344.1 The demand for labour 
always pressed heavily on the sources of supply, and a high propor- 
tion of labour was drawn from the relatively backward or recently 
opened up areas of the country, like the Sepik river district.2, By 
1939 it was believed that the end of the labour reserves was in 
sight, and a commission set up to investigate the matter in that 
year reached the conclusion that the total labour potential was 
60,000, a supply adequate to meet employers’ needs for the next 
five years if the rate of development remained constant. In fact 
the rate of development did not ; and on the commission’s own 
showing, if the area of land already alienated were to be fully 
developed, the labour force needed would be 85,000. 


PRE-WaAR LABOUR POLICY 


In spite of these differences of situation, and certain other 
differences which will be mentioned, the pre-war labour policy and 
legislation of the two territories were very similar. In both, the 
labour force was largely indentured. Sir Hubert Murray had 
described the indenture system as a near relative of slavery, but 


1 For the 1926 figure see Report to the Council of the League of Nations 
on the Administration of the Terrritory of New Guinea 1925-26, p. 48. A table 
of the previous nine years offers a similar ready comparison of export value. 
The labour figures, unlike the Papuan ones, showed the number in employ- 
ment when the year ended on 30 June (ibid., p. 10). For the 1939 figure see 
Report ...on... New Guinea 1939-40, pp. 35 ff. The figure was a decline 
from 41,849 in June 1938. 


2 W. E. H. STaANNER: The South Seas in Transition. A Study of Post- 
War Rehabilitation and Reconstruction in Three British Pacific Dependen- 
cies (Sydney, Australian Publishing Company, 1953), p. 48. On 30 June 1940 
the number of labourers born in the Sepik district was 10,688, more than a 
third of the total labour force. Report...on... New Guinea 1939-40, p. 36. 


® Quoted by STANNER, op. cit., pp. 53 ff. 
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defended its temporary retention in Papua on the grounds of the 
protection which it offered to both labourer and employer.! In 
1927 he introduced legislation permitting a more extensive use of 
casual labour, but two-thirds of the labour force in Papua was 
working under indenture in 1939 ; while in New Guinea 2,400 were 
casual labourers in the force of 39,344, a smaller proportion which 
is explained by the different economic conditions in the territory. 
Indentured or casual, however, the labour force in Papua and New 
Guinea was governed by the same elaborate code of legislation : in 
Papua the Native Labour Ordinance 1911-1933 which was con- 
solidated in 1941 ; in New Guinea, the Native Labour Ordinance 
1935-1939. In both territories the Ordinances were supplemented 
by a code of Native Labour Regulations. The general effect of 
these ordinances was the same. They controlled every stage of 
employment from initial recruitment in the village to repatriation 
at the end of the contract, prescribing the qualifications for and 
procedure of the recruiter, the form of contract, respective liabilities 
under it, and penalties for its breach. The conditions of employ- 
ment were also laid down in minute detail: housing and health 
conditions, equipment, medical treatment and supplies, rations, 
hours of work, holidays, payment of wages, and the powers of 
government officers to enforce all of these provisions. The chief 
differences in point of detail between Papua and New Guinea 
concerned the length of contract, the fixing of a minimum wage, 
hours of work, and the question of re-engagement of the labourer. 
In Papua the length of contracts was fixed at three years in the 
case of agricultural labourers, and 18 months in the case of miners 
and carriers. It was laid down that a labourer must spend one 
year in his village before re-engagement, although under subsequent 
agreements he might be employed for four years from the date of 
his last being in his village not under contract. In New Guinea 
the period of engagement was also three years for agricultural 
labourers, but two years in the other class. A labourer might 
immediately execute another contract, although he must be 
returned home at the end of four-and-a-half years for a period of 
three months, and between subsequent contracts for one month for 
each completed year of the expired contract. The Papuan code did 
not lay down a minimum wage, but the average wage was not less 
than 10 Australian shillings a month, and some skilled workers 


1 J. H. P. Murray: Ethnology and Administration (Presidential Address, 
Section F, Australian Association for the Advancement of Science), Jan. 
e921, p. 3. 

* Laws of the Territory of Papua 1888-1945 (Sydney, 1949), Vol. IV, 
pp. 3349 ff.; and Laws of the Territory of New Guinea 1921-1945 (Sydney, 
1947), Vol. IV, pp. 3815 ff. 
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earned between 5 and 15 Australian pounds.’ Ten shillings in 
New Guinea tended to be regarded as a maximum, and the minimum 
was fixed at 5 shillings, although here, too, skilled workers could 
earn a high wage. The working week in Papua was fixed at 50 
hours ; in New Guinea at 55. 

The complexity of detail in this labour legislation shows the 
importance which was attached to labour matters by both Aus- 
tralian administrations. The general similarity arose out of broadly 
similar conditions in the two territories, although the Papuan 
administration prided itself on a somewhat more liberal policy in 
circumstances of less pressure upon labour supplies. The complete 
success of such labour policies depended upon the enforcement of 
their provisions, and the machinery available to do this was weak 
in both territories. In Papua the administration of the labour 
code was in the hands of two officials attached to the Government 
Secretary’s Department, but these positions were later transferred 
to the Department of District Services and Native Affairs. The 
majority of inspections in both territories were not carried out by 
these labour officers but by ordinary field staff in the course of their 
routine duties, and no special department was created in either 
territory such as might have been expected from the complexity 
of the legislation. In general both administrations were satisfied 
that the law was observed, but serious abuses might go officially 
undetected and unpunished. In New Guinea such abuses were 
widespread at the time of the great gold strike in 1927.* It is prob- 
able that there was a high degree of conformity to the laws, but 
that they were never perfectly observed; indeed their very com- 
plexity tended to make complete observance difficult, and may 
have promoted unwitting infringements. 

The general success of the policy in both territories was indicated 
by the survival of village organisation, by the relative absence of 
problems arising from detribalisation or dislocation of the indi- 
genous social structure. In part this depended upon keeping the 


1 MAIR, op. cit., pp. 133 and 143. There was originally a maximum wage 
of 10 shillings prescribed by law, but this was abolished in 1933. 

2 Mair, op. cit., p. 153. S. W. REeEp offers it as his considered opinion 
that there was a remarkably high degree of conformity to the laws (The 
Making of Modern New Guinea, with Special Reference to Culture Contact 
in the Mandated Territory, Memoirs of the American Philosophical Society, 
Vol. XVIII (Philadelphia, 1943), p. 183). Convictions for offences against 
the Ordinance are a crude test of either observance or enforcement, but the 
figures for the year 1928-29 in the Report... on... New Guinea show an 
increase over previous years which reflects the situation after the gold 
strike. In 1926-27 there were 10 charges of illegal recruiting and 7 convictions; 
in 1927-28, 14 charges and 11 convictions; in 1928-29, 28 charges and 
19 convictions; in 1929-30, 7 charges and 6 convictions. Widespread abuses, 
in fact, led to detection and punishment because the attention of the 
administration was necessarily drawn to them. 
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women in the villages and discouraging labourers from bringing 
their women folk with them to their place of employment ; in part 
upon the length of contract and the compulsory period of repatria- 
tion before re-engagement ; in part upon the limit which was set 
beyond which a village or an area was closed to the recruiter. By 
securing that women should in general remain at home, some 
moral problems of homosexuality were created in the labour 
compounds, but the presence of the women at home served to 
draw the labourers back to their villages, and to preserve village 
organisation in their absence. The limit placed upon the percentage 
of the adult male population which might be recruited at any one 
time served the same purpose ; in New Guinea it was 25 per cent. 
or later 3314/, per cent. This percentage, and the length of the 
contract, compared unfavourably with some other colonies, but 
together they represented an attempt to balance Native interests 
and the needs of the European economy upon which, in fact, those 
Native interests also depended. The resources of the two adminis- 
trations in men, money and material were too small to allow any 
great provision for technical or industrial or agricultural training 
for indigenous people. Such skills had to be acquired, so far as 
possible, through experience gained in European employment. So, 
too, had the wealth to satisfy whatever desire existed for European 
goods. The provision of medical care to raise the general standard 
of health of the population at large was also relatively slight, but 
the labourers who were employed by Europeans under the strict 
health regulations of the labour code were adequately looked after. 
Their health was in general better when they returned to their 
villages. The death rate among labourers was low. In the Man- 
dated Territory of New Guinea after 1933 it was below 2 per cent., 
which was regarded as the maximum if conditions were satisfactory. 
Epidemic disease might temporarily increase mortality, as in 
1924-25 when beriberi sent it up to 3.1 per cent. but the diet scale 
introduced after that outbreak was prescribed in some detail to 
eliminate or check food-deficiency diseases. In Papua the death 
rate averaged 1.5 per cent. from 1922 to 1940, although an influenza- 
pneumonia epidemic sent it up to 2.17 per cent. in 1932-33. Aver- 
ages are, of course, deceptive, and in both Papua and New Guinea 
some areas and some industries had a much higher death and sick- 
ness rate than others; for example, the Morobe district of New 
Guinea and the Mambare gold field in Papua. Regular malaria 
prophylaxis and medical treatment as prescribed by the law may 
nevertheless be said to have improved the health of the great 
majority of labourers. 

Against this picture of reasonable success in achieving the 
standards envisaged in the labour legislation may be set the deser- 
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tion figures. These were higher in the Mandated Territory than in 
Papua, and the number of deserters was commented upon by the 
Mandate Commission of the League of Nations. In June 1940 
there were 1,507 deserters, 603 being unapprehended from the 
previous year. Actual ill-treatment was probably exceptional, 
and the conditions of work and the character of individual employers 
was probably responsible for most desertions. The number, like 
the number of deaths, was unevenly distributed between industries 
and areas, and was probably no indication of widespread dissatis- 
faction or failure to observe the labour laws. But it certainly 
indicated locally bad conditions. Because of the economic situation 
and the demand for labour, and perhaps also a difference of tradi- 
tion, Papuan conditions were probably better than those in the 
Mandated Territory, although labour legislation in the former was 
slightly less elaborate than in the latter. Both sets of legislation 
represented an attempt to balance the necessities of European 
enterprise, without which the advancement of the territories would 
be seriously impaired, with the interests of the indigenous inhabi- 
tants whose welfare was officially regarded as paramount, and 
whose interests were held to be furthered by participation in the 
European economy because few other means of economic or social 
advancement were available. 


WARTIME LABOUR 


The labour situation in the Mandated Territory was becoming 
critical in 1939, when the end of labour reserves was in sight, and 
some kind of administrative union with Papua was in the air; 
but the war cut across these developments. In 1942 civil admi- 
nistration came to an end in both Papua and New Guinea with the 
Japanese invasion, and the European economy was completely 
disrupted. The invaders occupied most of the Mandated Territory 
and penetrated for some distance into Papua. The labour force 
was, of course, subjected to military necessities which were far 
greater than the demands of European enterprise at a time when 
a large part of the major sources of supply was cut off by the Japan- 
ese, whose own requirements were probably hardly less great 
in the area they held. As the Japanese retreated, Papua and New 
Guinea became the base for operations further to the north and the 
demand for labour increased. The National Security Regulations 
authorised the impressment of labour, and fixed the length of 
contract at not more than three years nor less than two, but they 
also gave the labourer no option but to re-engage if required. The 
limit set upon recruitment was abandoned in the face of necessity. 
By the end of 1944 the labour force in Papua was 28,000, a figure 
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double the highest previous total, while in New Guinea, where 
some territory was still in Japanese occupation, it was 21,000. 
The labour supply in the area under Australian control was being 
strained to the utmost, and in 1944 some attempt was made to 
return labourers to their villages. By August 1945 the combined 
territorial force had fallen to 34,000.! 


Post-War PoLicy 


At the end of the war a Labour Government was in power in 
Australia, and in the light of its ideals it announced certain radical 
changes in the indigenous labour policy in July 1945. In October 
of the same year all existing indentures were immediately cancelled 
on the legal ground that they had been made under compulsion 
and on the humanitarian ground of the strain placed on the indi- 
genous inhabitants by wartime demands. By February 1946 the 
labour force had fallen to 4,100 at a time when the needs of the 
administration and the reconstruction of industries and plantations 
required a greater labour force than was ever before needed in 
peacetime. The supply of labour was very far from adequate, 
although an administrative union was established between Papua 
and what became the Trust Territory of New Guinea. Civil admi- 
nistration was completely restored in the island in June 1946, 
and the labour policy put into effect was that announced in July 
1945, under which all existing indentures had already been can- 
celled.2 The main provisions were that the indenture system 
itself was to be abolished within five years, professional recruiters 
were to be replaced by the salaried agents of employers, the length 
of the contract was reduced to one year with an interval of three 
months before re-engagement, the working week was to be 44 
hours, the minimum wage 15 Australian shillings monthly, and new 
ration and diet scales were to be provided. In addition to con- 
trolling the number of adult males who might be recruited in any 
group the Government proposed to control the number that might 
be employed by any one employer, and to determine priorities for 
particular industries. With these changes the same elaborate 
labour code was promulgated and its administration placed in 
the hands of a special Department of Native Labour set up in 
1945, and which in June 1949 had a headquarters staff of six, with 
district labour officers and inspectors at district centres and in the 


1 STANNER, Op. cit., Pp. 79 ff., provides statistical tables covering some 
of the activities of the military administration unit (A.N.G.A.U.). 

2 Report to the General Assembly of the United Nations on the Administra- 
tion of the Territory of New Guinea from 1st July 1946 to 30th June 1947, 
p. 12. This report is essentially a statement of policy. 
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field, aided by other authorised field officers. In 1950 certain altera- 
tions were made in the code, and in this administrative organisa- 
tion. 

The Native Labour Ordinance 1950, which came into force 
on 1 January 1951, substituted a system of agreements, to breach 
of which no criminal penalties attached, for the former indentures, 
the last of which terminated on 31 December 1951, while casual 
labour made up an ever increasing proportion of the labour force. 
The length of contract was then fixed at two years with the pos- 
sibility of an additional year. The separate Department of Native 
Labour was abolished and its functions divided between the 
Department of District Services and Native Affairs, which became 
responsible for the employment provisions of the Ordinance, and 
the Government Secretary’s Department, which was responsible 
for the inspection of labour conditions and the investigation of 
complaints. By June 1952 the functions of the latter were also 
transferred to the Department of District Services and Native 
Affairs on whose field officers, despite these changes of arrangement 
and responsibility, the major part of inspection had always fallen. 
Under this last arrangement, three Native Labour Officers were 
appointed to conduct investigations in the larger centres. The 
post-war labour code thus preserved the elaborate regulations of 
pre-war days, made significant improvements, and established a 
more adequate supervisory machinery for their enforcement. 

The changes which were subsequently made in the policy of 
1945, notably in the length of contract and the administrative 
machinery, were modifications found to be necessary in practice 
because of the actual economic and administrative conditions in 
Papua-New Guinea. For the policy and its execution were faced 
with the same acute shortage of labour which had always been 
explicit or implicit in the situation in the two territories. From 
the low figure of February 1946, numbers climbed steadily upwards. 
At the end of June 1947 the labour force was 16,016 in New Guinea 
and 11,467 in Papua, the absolute number of “ free ”, or casual, 
or non-indentured labourers being higher than in pre-war days. 
A year later, when the figures were still greater, it was estimated 
that the shortage of labour in the Trust Territory alone was 24,000, 
although the labour force had then reached 25,924. This shortage 
was an estimate, and perhaps not a very reliable one because in 
June 1949 when the labour force was 30,252, the shortage was 
estimated to be only 7,900, a figure which fell in the following two 
years to 2,100. The precise quantity is less important than the 
fact that employers seeking to re-establish plantations or industries 





1 Report...on... New Guinea 1950-51, p. 51; and ibid., 1951-52, p. 80. 
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which had decayed during the war, or to establish new ones, and 
the administration, which required a large labour force for its 
welfare projects, were hampered, and acutely felt themselves to be 
hampered, by inadequate supply.! In 1939, it will be recalled, it 
had been estimated that the total potential labour force in New 
Guinea was 60,000, and the administration had stated that the 
“ major problem with respect to labour . . . is the inability of labour 
resources to meet the demand”. This situation reappeared in a 
more acute form after the war, and now extended to Papua as well. 
In June 1949 the labour force there stood at 13,265, and the 
estimated shortage was 4,000, largely in the mining and agricultural 
industries. In 1953 there was still said to be a shortage when the 
labour force was 19,683, of which 2,395 labourers came from the 
Trust Territory. Both in Papua and New Guinea the post-war 
reconstruction, oil exploration and a greater degree of government 
activity all produced an increased labour demand and provided, 
from the labourer’s point of view, a seller’s market in which wages 
were higher, and conditions better and more adequately supervised 
than ever before. 


THE SEARCH FOR LABOUR 


From the point of view of employers or prospective employers 
who faced a labour shortage the need to find new sources of supply 
was urgent. Australian policy still ruled out imported or compul- 
sory labour, still refused to contemplate the wholesale transforma- 
tion of village life, so that employers’ eyes began to turn to the one 
great untapped source of labour in the territory. The central 
highland valleys of the island are fertile grass plateaux, all lying 
between heights of 4,000 and 7,000 feet above sea level, cut off 
from the coast by high mountain ranges.? They were discovered in 
the early 1930s, but when war came they had not been anything 


1 This feeling of frustration found expression in the Pacific Islands 
Monthly, the most widely read journal, which was hostile to the policy of 
the Labour Government because of the widespread belief among Europeans 
that the administration was opposed to private enterprise. In its issues may 
be gathered the views of the unofficial white community. The annexed 
table gives figures showing the occupational distribution of indigenous 
labourers in the two territories in selected years and a breakdown by type 
of contract in 1955-56. 


* Originally the highlands were administered within the Morobe or 
Madang districts in New Guinea, and from Lake Kutubu in Papua. After 
the war they were made into one administrative district of the Central 
Highlands, including the Papuan highlands. Since 1952 there have been 
three administrative districts: the Eastern and Western Highlands in the 
Trust Territory, administered from Goroka and Mount Hagen respectively, 
and the Southern Highlands in Papua administered from Mendi. It is the 
Eastern Highlands District which is particularly affected at present by 
labour recruiting. 
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like completely explored. Officially the central highlands were an 
Uncontrolled Area to which non-official white entry was in general 
forbidden, and which had never been recruited. After the war 
sections of the highlands were declared controlled, and, with the 
beginnings of census work, the enormous population, the numbers 
of which had hitherto been a matter of conjecture, became the 
subject of more reliable statistics. At a conservative estimate, it 
appeared that the highlands valley contained half-a-million people. 
It was a most attractive prospect for employers: indeed the 
highlands seemed the obvious and easy solution to their difficulties, 
but the administration was cautious in allowing recruitment, 
partly because it was reluctant to expose newly controlled and 
contacted people to the full impact of European civilisation, with 
the risk that their traditional life would be swept away and grave 
problems of detribalisation and unrest would emerge, and partly 
because the highlands were so different geographically and climati- 
cally from the rest of New Guinea that a serious health risk would 
be run if highlanders went to the coast. The resources of the 
administration were far more adequate than before the war ?, but 
progress in the territory still depended essentially upon private 
European enterprise, and in 1949 the pressure from employers 
facing the end of available labour resources had built up to such 
a height that the administration was bound to consider the problem 
of highland labour, but it did so with the special conditions of 
the highlands in mind. 


THE CENTRAL HIGHLANDS LABOUR SCHEME 


The Native Labour Ordinance 1946 had forbidden the engage- 
ment or recruitment of labour in any area having an altitude of 
more than 3,500 feet for employment in, or passage through, any 
area of lower altitude without written permission. Permission was 
rarely granted, and the provision barred the way to labour recruiters 
in the highlands. Apart from the obligation to consider the social 
effects of recruiting, the chief reason for the clause was medical. 
Natives from high altitudes working on the coast encountered new 
diseases to which they had no immunity or resistance, while 
experiencing a change of diet in a strange place with a very different 
climate. When, therefore, in 1949 applications were received from 





1 The prevailing sentiment in Australia before the war was that the 
possessions should be self-supporting. No grant was made to the Mandated 
Territory, but an annual subsidy was paid to Papua, which varied between 
15,000 and 42,000 Australian pounds. Since the war the Commonwealth 
grant was 2,269,650 pounds for both territories in 1947-48, and in 1955-56 
was 8,433,823 pounds, this sum representing an enormous increase in 
resources. 
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employers to be allowed to recruit highland labour for work on the 
coast, they were turned down. Amongst the applications, however, 
there were some from employers in highland regions like Wau and 
Bulolo, and these were more sympathetically considered. The high 
gold fields of these regions were allowed to recruit a number of 
highland people under strict conditions : the total was not to exceed 
200, they were not to be taken below 3,500 feet, and they were all 
to receive malaria prophylaxis as prescribed by the Department of 
Public Health. The scheme was to be treated as an experiment 
which would not be repeated until the health authorities were 
satisfied. It was also provided that the labourers were to be 
recruited a plane-load at a time in staggered drafts in order to avoid 
sudden depletion of manpower, and therefore social dislocation in 
the villages. 

Still, the pressure upon the administration to allow wider use 
of highland labour remained, and it was reinforced by an argument 
that the medical objections to recruitment were not so great as had 
been supposed. It was pointed out to the administration in support 
of applications that malaria was already endemic in the highlands. 
The administration therefore decided to allow further recruitment, 
and in August 1949 the Department of Public Health agreed that 
limited recruiting be permitted under certain safeguards. Employ- 
ment of highland labourers was restricted to the towns of Port 
Moresby, Lae, Madang, and Rabaul, and forbidden in highly 
malarial areas. The terms of the Native Labour Ordinance 1946- 
1949 were amended to provide that highland labourers might be so 
employed under the following conditions : 


(1) a medical examination prior to engagement at Goroka, the 
headquarters of the Central Highlands district; 


(2) transport by air from Goroka directly to the aerodrome 
nearest to the place of employment ; 


(3) the engagement might be terminated at any time at the 
discretion of the Director of Native Labour ; 


(4) on expiration of the contract transport from the aerodrome 
nearest the place of employment directly to Goroka for medical 
examination and payment of wages; 


(5) the labourer might be detained at Goroka at the discretion 
of the medical officer before returning home ; 


(6) medical precautions while in employment to consist of one 
tablet of paludrin three times a week, provision of a mosquito net, 
sleeping quarters free from mosquitoes ; all serious illness to be 
reported immediately. 
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This detailed prescription was consistent with the elaborate 
code of labour laws which has been described earlier, and the 
special circumstances of the highlands involved greater detail 
than usual. Control of the recruitment was also stricter because 
of the centralisation of engagement and examination at Goroka. 
Highland labour recruitment provides an excellent case study of the 
labour policy in action, illustrating the general principles and 
practices which have been discussed, together with the special 
considerations affecting one particular area, which were embodied 
in what is loosely called the Central Highlands Labour Scheme. 

The scheme began with the limited recruitment of August 1949, 
but in the following month a difficulty arose. The Department of 
Public Health became exercised by the problem of tuberculosis, 
which they regarded as a more serious threat than malaria. The 
medical case was based on the principle that the hitherto isolated 
highland peoples should remain isolated until government depart- 
ments could cope fully with their responsibilities, one of which 
was the obligation to see that new diseases were not introduced 
among these people. The greatest dangers were tuberculosis, 
respiratory diseases in epidemic form, and the reintroduction of 
dysentery, which had ravaged the highlands during the war. To 
avert the principal danger a mass campaign of immunisation 
against tuberculosis was planned, although its progress was limited 
by available staff and supplies. How serious the risk was can be 
seen from the figures for tests carried out with central highland 
natives. A drastic increase in the numbers reacting positively to 
the Mantoux test occurred amongst those who had had coastal 
contacts ; and the large highland population which was unexposed 
to tuberculosis lived under such conditions that if the disease were 
to penetrate it would become almost epidemic. The medical case 
was strengthened by the fact that before the war, among non- 
highland labourers in Rabaul, tuberculosis accounted for 24 per 
cent. of the total deaths. The solution proposed was a quarantine 
station in the highlands, but in 1949 the shortage of buildings and 
staff was acute, and in the view of the Department of Public 
Health anything less than full sufficiency was wrong. The special 
conditions which were proposed for the highlands scheme were 
therefore : 


(1) all recruiting was to be done by a government official ; 


(2) all Natives were to have the Mantoux test ; 


(3) all Natives who responded negatively were to be immun- 
ised with B.C.G. vaccine, and also to receive the T.A.B. inoculation ; 





1 Report ...on... New Guinea, 1949-50, p. 50. 
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(4) all Natives were to be given malaria suppressives three 
times a week ; 
(5) all repatriated labourers were to be closely examined ; 


(6) one central quarantine station was to be established at 
Goroka through which all Natives were to pass before returning to 
their villages ; 

(7) the free movement of labour, and casual labour, was not to 
be permitted. 


These medical conditions were met in the policy which was 
finally evolved in December 1949. The administration alone would 
undertake recruiting in the highlands, and before any recruiting 
took place vaccinations were to be given in the areas affected 
against tuberculosis, typhoid, para-typhoid, whooping cough, and 
tetanus. Highland labourers were only to be employed where a 
medical practitioner or medical assistant was available, and sup- 
plies of malaria suppressives and penicillin were to be kept at the 
place of employment. Failure to observe these conditions was to 
lead to immediate cancellation of the contract. These special 
conditions for highland labour were incorporated in the new Native 
Labour Ordinance 1950, and the highlands :abour scheme began 
to operate in January 1950. 

The procedures which were evolved to cope with the special 
conditions of the highlands labour scheme were laid down at the 
same time. An employer must apply for labour to the Department 
of District Services and Native Affairs and when the application 
is approved a field officer of the Department will in the course of 
his duties attempt to recruit the necessary labourers. When the 
labour is available, the district labour officer will inform the em- 
ployer, who is required to send his agent to Goroka to carry out 
the attestations which have replaced indentures. From that date 
the employer assumes responsibility for the labourers until they 
are repatriated to the labour compound at Goroka at the end of 
the agreement ; but until that date he incurs no expense beyond 
the attestation fee, which was originally 5 shillings but in 1953 
was raised to 10 shillings, partly to cover the cost of recruitment. 
In the case of highland labour it was also provided that, notwith- 
standing the provisions of the Native Labour Ordinance, which 
required that labourers be paid off in the districts of their employ- 
ment, except in very isolated cases deferred wages would be paid 
after the Natives had returned home in order to enable the labourer 
to have some substantial wealth to show for his absence. Three 
weeks’ leave was also to be granted after 12 months of continuous 
employment, and a monetary allowance might be paid for the 
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period of this leave instead of rations, since the practice of issuing 
rations, which then were transported with the labourer by air, 
was uneconomic. 


The Operation of the Scheme 


Apart from the special considerations involved in the use of 
highland labour two general issues which have been mentioned 
earlier were involved : the length of contract, and the proportion 
of adult males that might safely be recruited. Recruitment over 
a proportion of one-third is felt to lead to the disintegration of 
indigenous society both by removing able-bodied males who are 
required to work the gardens and maintain the customary level 
of life, and by the decay in their absence of institutions like the 
men’s club-house around which the group centres, and religious 
life generally. In the event of such disintegration the problem of 
readjustment of the labourer into the group becomes difficult of 
solution. The limit has not hitherto been a controversial issue, 
although there has been some uncertainty on the part of local 
officers as to whether the desirable limit is a third or only a quarter. 
The length of the contract, on the other hand, has been a matter 
of dispute. If the labourers are away from their group for too 
long—especially highland groups where the degree of European 
contact has not been great—indigenous society can decay, and the 
readjustment of the returning labourer can be difficult ; after too 
long a period they will not be readily reabsorbed. Among local 
government officers there was a strong feeling that this period 
should not be more than i2 months. It seemed to them that 
highland people reacted violently to cultural change, and after 
12 months’ absence did not easily readjust to traditional life ; it 
was estimated that after a year’s absence it took a labourer at least 
six months to do so. When, therefore, in 1952 the period of contract 
was extended to two years the field officers protested vigorously. 
A large body of discontented Natives, they thought, was being 
created, who instead of being reabsorbed were turning to disrup- 
tive tactics: they were sulky, aggressive, arrogant, and anti- 
European. The employers contended that 12 months was an uneco- 
nomic contract because it took at least six months to train high- 
land Natives before they were of any use. In the last resort the 
employers were prepared to accept 18 months : anything less would 
not be an economic proposition. The administration considered 
that it was to the advantage of the highland people to face and 
experience the peculiar internal problems which arose as a con- 
sequence of the migration of their menfolk, and that a disservice 
would be done to them if they were shielded from the impact of 
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this new feature in their lives. It was obvious that they should 
accept a fair share in providing the labour for the development of 
the territory. In 1953 the Government therefore agreed to an 
18-month contract, and this was accepted by local officials and 
employers. The problems of adjustment were to be tackled by 
enforcing the Native Administration Regulations to give support 
to the lawful orders of local Native officials, and by economic 
development in the highlands to cope with the aspirations of 
returned labourers. 

With the limit of recruitment and the length of contract fixed, 
and suggested remedies for the effects of recruitment, the highlands 
labour scheme began to operate in January 1950. In the early 
months of that year the numbers recruited reached 1,200. By 
August 1951 they were 8,920 officially, but some muddles over 
figures make it quite likely that the actual total was nearer 10,500. 
The figures fell thereafter, but in September 1954 the highlands 
were supplying 9.3 per cent. of the total labour force, and recruiting 
had not even begun in some of the densely populated valleys. 
Indeed the bulk of this labour came from one area, the Chimbu 
valley, which was probably overpopulated in pre-European times, 
and which contributed 90 per cent. of all highland labour. As the 
other valleys are recruited this proportion will no doubt diminish, 
but the proportion of highland labour in the total territorial force 
will increase. The immediate needs of the employers have been 
satisfied to a large degree, although opinions differ widely as to 
the value of highland labour, some holding that the people are too 
highly strung and temperamental to be good workers, others pro- 
fessing themselves completely satisfied. Still, the long term pros- 
pects for labour are not so bright as these figures suggest. There 
is a limit to the labour potential in the highlands, which may not 
meet the requirements of economic development : as in the past, 
demand is likely to overtake supply in the easily foreseeable future.* 
This difficulty is quite apart from other difficulties which attend 
the scheme. In its early stages a lack of field staff limited recruit- 
ment, and lack of facilities caused delay. In April 1950 a large 
number of recruits were assembled at Kerowagi awaiting air 
transport to Goroka, and the delay involved caused a temporary 
suspension of recruiting. Again, initial recruitment was made 
expensive and difficult by a high rate of rejection on medical 





1 Apart from the expansion of the European economy generally, there 
is a particular reason in the highlands themselves for demand overtaking 
supply. Since May 1952 European settlement has taken place in the highland 
valleys, which creates a local demand for labour ; see F. J. West : “ Colonial 
Development in Central New Guinea”, in Pacific Affairs (New York, 
Institute of Pacific Relations), Vol. XXIX, No. 2, June 1956. There is no 
taxation of Natives to stimulate recruitment in the highlands. 
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grounds : 85 per cent. to 90 per cent. at first, falling by October 
1952 to between 50 per cent. and 60 per cent. when recruiting 
concentrated on the area of the tuberculosis survey. Two further 
difficulties reflected the issues which have been mentioned: the 
limit of recruitment, and the length of contract. By 1952 there 
was a danger of over-recruitment in some areas like the Chimbu, 
where intensive recruiting had taken place, and the local officers 
of the administration were beginning to be embarrassed by the 
inability of the highlanders to cope with the change involved. It 
was urged by some of those intimately concerned with local affairs 
that the scheme had taken place ten years too soon, and that 
highland labour should be treated not as a routine source of supply, 
but as an emergency one. This objection overlooked the fact that 
the reason for recruitment at all was an emergency which was 
likely to get worse and not better in an expanding economy, 
although the difficulties which lay behind the objection were real 
enough. 


The Effects of Recruitment 


The consequences of labour recruitment in the highlands have 
manifested themselves in two ways: recruitment above the limit 
set, and the behaviour of repatriated labourers. The limit beyond 
which a Native group is closed to recruitment is, or should be, a 
matter of reliable statistics. That the latter are sometimes not 
reliable is shown by the confusion, already mentioned, over the 
actual numbers of labourers in September 1954. Of the number 
taken from any one group there is a reasonably accurate account 
in the form of returns attached to reports made by officers of the 
Department of Native Affairs on their field activities, which are 
broken down into: (1) the labour potential, (2) the males at work 
inside the administration district, (3) the males at work outside 
the district, and (4) these figures expressed as percentages of the 
eligible adult male population. The validity of such figures depends 
in the first instance upon an accurate census of the population; 
but, granted this, it is quite clear that in many groups there has 
been over-recruitment. This is seldom the case solely with the 
number of labourers despatched to the coast under an agreement ; 
but work within the district may effectively remove a man from 
his group in the same way as coastal labour. Supposing that he 
returned to his village every night, his services would still not be 
generally available to his group. It is the combination of coastal 
and casual labour which so easily leads to over-recruitment. In 
the Upper Chimbu census subdivision, in the year 1953-54, 
out of 54 clans 21 were over-recruited, although the average figure 
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for the whole area was well below the permitted maximum of one- 
third. (If this limit is itself higher than some non-metropolitan 
territories, for instance the Belgian Congo, regarded as the safe 
maximum, the situation looks still more serious.) As soon as the 
administration becomes aware of the situation the group is closed 
to further recruitment. It is not a question of lack of goodwill or 
of bad faith but of procedure. The administration depends for its 
information upon individual field officers, and if their capacity to 
handle statistics or perceive the actual situation is deficient, then 
the administration’s safeguards are weakened. 

The question of the attitude of repatriated labourers appears 
to local officers in two forms. There may be reluctance to engage 
as a labourer for a second term, a reluctance which is imparted to 
others. By September 1952 reports were coming in of a marked 
decrease in enthusiasm to engage for coastal labour. This is partly, 
no doubt, a reaction to the very different conditions on the coast, 
partly a natural revulsion to separation from the group and the 
loss of traditional supports in facing life. But another major reason 
was no doubt disappointment. The principal motive in engaging 
for labour is not economic: highland Natives are rich by their own 
standards and can support life easily. The main reason was a desire 
for adventure, and the prestige which comes with it, especially 
now that fighting, suppressed by the Government, is no longer a 
test of manhood or prowess and life at home is therefore duller 
or without point. The desire for the white man’s goods was prob- 
ably secondary and might perhaps have been satisfied locally. 
The highlander’s expectations are disappointed, for coastal work 
is harder than he had thought and is carried on in different condi- 
tions from these he had anticipated. On his return the pres- 
tige he had hoped to have gained also fails to materialise. The 
sophisticated ex-labourer who has been away for a year or 18 
months may pour ridicule on traditional life, especially if this new 
and untraditional form of prestige-gathering does not confer 
influence or leadership. The reverse of this situation is the attitude 
of the old men, the traditional figures of influence, who naturally 
seek to preserve their prestige and authority. In highland society 
there is no developed chieftainship : a man traditionally acquired 
influence by his position at the apex of the lineage, fighting powers, 
violent and flamboyant oratory, and wealth measured primarily 
in pigs used for group purposes ; and he maintained his position not 
by the sanctions of a formal office but by techniques of manage- 
ment. The returned labourer may represent a challenge to most 
of these claims to influence. A major factor is the wealth he brings 
back. Under the labour regulations this represents the bulk of his 
wages, which are deferred except for a small pocket allowance, 
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and this wealth is no longer perishable as it was in traditional life, 
but is in the form of cash or European goods. The presence of 
these wealthy labourers obviously upsets the traditional balance 
of society, although there are indications that some adjustment 
can be made. One of the features which has come to the attention 
of government officers is the inflation in the price of brides, which 
takes the wealth out of labourers’ hands into general circulation ; 
but this in turn brings problems. The labourers complain of the 
inflation, the prospective bridegrooms who have not gone to the 
coast suffer too, and also complain, and a whole series of adjust- 
ments, which are probably beyond the capacity of the society, 
would be necessary to control the process set in motion by this 
new wealth. In the case of married men who go to the coast to 
work, the behaviour of women left behind is a difficulty. Wives 
are not in general allowed to accompany their husbands and infi- 
delity during absence is common. One of the symptoms of this 
disturbed situation is the number of cases of marital difficulty 
which are brought to the government officers. 


The Solution of Labour Difficulties 


The administration is well aware of the difficulties and risks of 
the situation. Confronted with sullen or unco-operative repatriated 
labourers, its short-term solution is to support the local Native 
officials, the /ulwais, with the penal sanctions of the Native Admin- 
istration Regulations and to trust that these headmen can deal with 
the situation by the use of their authority and influence. It is not a 
satisfactory solution for, at best, it suppresses the symptoms of 
disturbance without providing a remedy for the cause, and its 
unsatisfactory nature is recognised. It is justified as a temporary 
measure while a long-term solution is in the making. This is the 
economic development of the highlands themselves. If, on their 
return, the labourers’ energy could be turned into industry by the 
economic activity of their groups, then frustration might disappear, 
and if indigenous economic development were fostered as a matter 
of urgency then the labourers’ wealth could be invested in such 
expansion. The local administration at Goroka has tried to do this. 
Starting from the premise that such development must be agricul- 
tural, the highland groups have been encouraged to grow crops 
like passion fruit, potatoes, peanuts and coffee, for collection by 
Europeans. Passion fruit production is now sufficient to supply a 
European pulp factory at Goroka. The production of these crops 
has become regular, and their value is described as “ thousands of 
pounds monthly ”. Passion fruit and potatoes, unlike coffee, are 
crops which are not competitive with European crops, and the local 
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administration thought that the indigenous inhabitants were being 
drawn into a partnership with Europeans which constituted a 
“major social experiment ”. Coffee, a long-term crop, also gen- 
erated enthusiasm of “phenomenal proportions” among the 
highlanders, which was thought to indicate faith in their own 
future. The ultimate aim of the administration was thus conceived 
as the replacement of a shifting system of agriculture, which 
constituted a subsistence economy with a small margin for cere- 
monial exchange, by an agricultural system involving continuous 
production from a smaller area of crops which could be stored. The 
surplus land, or some of it, could then be used for European 
settlement, which could provide opportunities for markets and 
labour and offer agricultural techniques to be imitated. Steps in 
this direction have already been taken in the Eastern Highlands 
district, of which Goroka is the centre, and it was claimed in 
September 1954 that considerable success has attended them. ! There 
can be no doubt that such economic development is the real answer 
to the needs and aspirations of returned labourers, as well as the 
road of advancement for the highland groups as a whole. 
Nevertheless a long-term solution does not alleviate present 
difficulties, and itself may encounter serious obstacles. The present 
indigenous enterprise in the Eastern Highlands depends upon easy 
communications, which must provide ready motor transport 
within the highlands and air freight to outside areas. Within the 
highlands roads and bridges are being steadily extended, but the 
work is slow and difficult. Air freight is not always reliable, and 
in any case expensive. Apart from technical difficulties, the aim 
of the administration involves a revolution in Native life which is 
slow to be accepted, especially by groups remote from the govern- 
ment centre. The revolution depends upon the willingness of the 
people to alter their agricultural system for reasons which are alien 
to them, an alteration which may not bring an immediately 
profitable return but one which involves a social, economic, and 
religious upheaval. Technical education is required to carry out 
these changes, to persuade the people of their advantages, and the 
educational resources of the administration are too few, a fact 
which constitutes a check on progress and on possibilities.2? The 


+See F. J. Wast, loc. cit. 

* In the year 1955-56, out of 4,901,737 Australian pounds granted to the 
Trust Territory, education received 439,039 pounds for the whole territory. 
Agricultural extension received 120,650 pounds. The number of administra- 
tion schools in the Eastern Highlands district for indigenous inhabitants 
was eight with a total of 317 pupils. Agricultural extension work in this 
year covered 40 people from the Eastern Highlands district, and 53 from the 
Western Highlands, although agricultural patrols were estimated to have 
contacted 232,000 people in the Eastern Highlands, These figures show the 
limitations of resources ; and they are greater than in previous years. 
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undoubted goodwill of the administration is not equalled by its 
resources in men and material, and the discrepancy between aims 
and achievement can produce additional frustrations in Native 
groups which have been promised more than can be delivered. 
In any case, the economic development which has occurred has not 
on the whole taken place in the districts most affected by labour 
recruiting. The overcrowded Chimbu valley supplied 90 per cent. 
of the labourers, and in such a heavily populated region economic 
development is made more difficult by the existing pressure of 
people on the land. 

The lack of resources to facilitate rapid economic development 
in the highlands, or elsewhere in Papua-New Guinea, lies behind 
most of the difficulties connected with labour policy : the highlands 
provide a case study of them. With greater resources it would be 
possible to provide the technical education, and hence bring about 
the revolution in ways of life and work that must precede the 
economic development which it is hoped will satisfy some of the 
needs created by the labour policy. The absence of these resources 
is responsible, too, for certain gaps in labour policy. The training 
of labourers is left to employers. There are no camps to provide 
adjustment to conditions of work and, without them, the employers 
maintain that it takes six months to train a labourer. Again, at 
places of employment there are few facilities to train skilled workers, 
the bulk of the labourers performing unskilled tasks. This basic 
problem of lack of training is in turn reflected in the forms of 
economic development thought suitable in the highlands : none of 
the production crops demands a skilled labour force, and a crop 
like tea, which does, is therefore ruied out as a practical possibility, 
although climatically the highlands are very suitable for tea- 
growing. With this lack of training, or the resources for it, devel- 
opment is restricted, but its absence confirms the policy of the 
Government in striving to preserve traditional society, the break- 
down of which would be disastrous in such a situation. In this aim, 
the dislocation described in the highlands could be serious. So far 
there has not been a serious problem of detribalisation, and the 
frustrations of returned labourers have not caused serious trouble. 

The future, however, is by no means clear. Unless economic 
development does go ahead rapidly, either on present lines or by 
co-operative movements or community development, the growing 
number of dissatisfied labourers could produce a disturbed situation 
in the highlands and elsewhere, and a resentment that would 
obstruct future economic development by its unco-operative nature. 
From the employer’s point of view, such resentment might lead, 
as in the highlands, to refusal to re-engage for labour, or trouble 
within the labour force if re-engagement did occur. To employers, 
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the solution of “urban” development for Native societies, which 
would concentrate a labour force in the areas of employment, is 
attractive. It would provide a body of Natives dependent on wages 
for their subsistence and, it might plausibly be argued, avoid the 
difficulties of rapid indigenous economic development and _ re- 
adjustment of labour by removing the necessity. The Government 
has withstood these arguments partly because of its international 
obligations and on humanitarian grounds, partly because of its 
lack of resources to cope with such a radical alteration in indigenous 
society, and partly because of the risk involved. An urban wage- 
earning group would depend directly on the well-being of the 
European economy, but this economy is not diversified in Papua- 
New Guinea, and is peculiarly sensitive to the world market. A 
depression would affect it severely, and would lead to an urban 
Native population with no means of support. By its present policy 
the Government makes an attempt to balance European and 
indigenous inhabitants and whatever the difficulties or whatever 
the improvements that could be made, it is arguable that since 
there is no “ best ” solution, this policy is an honest attempt to 
achieve what Lord Lugard called the “ dual mandate ”.! 


Annex 


OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF INDIGENOUS LABOURERS, 
SELECTED YEARS, AND BREAKDOWN BY TYPE OF CONTRACT, 
1955-56 
I. MANDATED OR TRUST TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA 
A. Occupational Distribution of Indigenous Labourers, Selected Years 





eceepeneiennanineion 
| 1930-31 1937-38 1946-47 1948-49 
| 
| 
| Plantations. ...... . . 17,800 | 20,855 | 5,096 | 9,109 
=. 9 eee eee ee 1,900 7,189 2,426 4,647 
| Administration service... 900 1,747 5,161 8,102 
| Domestic service ......hNh 7150 ! 4,477 1,624 1,506 
Shipping, commerce, industry | —— - Fae 1,500 1,784 
| Miscellaneous ........ . 70 209 776 


1F. D. LuGarp: The Dual Mandate in British Tropical Africa (London, 
William Blackwood and Sons, 1922), p. 617. “ Let it be admitted... that 
Europe is in Africa for the mutual benefit of her own industrial classes, and 
that of the native races in their progress to a higher plane; that the benefit 
can be made reciprocal, and that it is the aim and desire of civilised adminis- 
tration to fulfil this dual mandate. ” 
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B. Breakdown by Type of Contract, 1955-56 














Private | 
Government kina Meena Total 
Agreement | Casual 
Primary production : 
Copra and cocoa ..... — 14,727 | 5,458 | 20,185 | 
ee eS ae oe 8 -_- — 336 2,561 2,897 
Other agriculture ..... 1,051 247 709 2,007 
Forestry i ome ee Ba ° 560 — — 560 
Mining : 
eee 6 os we oe a — 2,235 285 2,520 
Other mining. . bs 3d 4 - -— 4 
General : 
Manufacturing . . ee — 484 919 1,403 | 
Building construction . . . 1,646 | 156 861 2,663 
Transport and storage : 
M's bs Oe eos wd 151 8 231 | 390 | 
eee oe _- 239 263 | 502 
Me ee gd et 5g 317 27 299 | 643 
Communications > aoa 149 - = a 149 
Commerce .... aes — 424 | 1,290 | 1,714 
Personal service sais — 182 | 2,235 | 2,417 
SE ee a ge ee, os Gl eo 12 143 | 134 | 289 
Professional activities : 
Religion and social welfare . = 148 671 | 819 
Health, hospitals, etc. . . . | 2,527 -- — | 2,527 
Oe ee a 363 = — 363 
Government not elsewhere clas- | 
OO! ee ear 1,960 | - | 1,960 | 
Total . . .| 8,740 | 19,356 | 15,916 | 44,012 | 





Il, TERRITORY OF PAPUA 


A. Occupational Distribution of Indigenous Labourers, Selected Years 


1927-28 
Agricultural and pastoral. ....... 592 
Mining .. Sin ete Sette kes uBldar (eae oe 328 
Timber ge tes i s.> oe Ge ee a 16 
Seamen and boatmen n> ata is ee 310 
I artis Pe A) ck eee ag kel at Gc 1 
a ae ee ee 84 
Domestics. . . RE Re a ee ig gs 472 
Pearl shell, fishery, etc. . ae 504 
General labour (75 per cent. agricultural) ; 3,758 


Other occupations . 0. 31 6s FO 8 2 6 204 
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B. Breakdown by Type of Contract, 1955-56 





[ | Private 


| Government | l | Total 
| | Agreement | Casual | 








Primary production : | 


| 
Copra and cocoa ...../ 281 | 2,501 | 1,402 | 4,184 | 
Rubber ........./ 205 | 4,445 | 1,378 | 6,028 | 
Sa eee — | 45 23 | 68 | 
Other agriculture .....{ 598 72 77 | 747 |} 
| Ps Se es ee on 33 — — 33 
Mining : | | 
Gold . a. ae 12 | 12 
Oil o -fo— 2,607 | 1,023 | 3,630 
Other mining . , | — 66 | — 66 
Quarrying a = | 22 —_ 22 
General : | | | 
Manufacturing ....../] — | 221 | £4«°.239 | 460 
Building construction . ; 979 | 84 947 | 2,010 
Transport and storage : | 
Land ea Ste | 111 | 7 ais | an 
Sea | 16) — 49 | 65 
Air i“ 228 42 105 | 375 
Communications | 124 — | — | 124 
Commerce >a } — 886 | 910 | 1,796 
General service . = 162 | 1,423 | 1,585 
Other 190 119 249 | 558 
Professional activities : | | 
| Religion and social welfare.| — | — | 104 | 104 
Health and hospitals | 772 48 41 | 861 | 
Education o's 184 | — | --- 184 | 
Government not elsewhere clas- | | | 
MG seca vensvracvseh ew} = — 1,583 
Total. . . | 5,304 | 11,327 | 8,195 | 24,826 














The Controversy 
over Trade Union Membership 
in the United States 


In the United States a sharp controversy has been provoked by the 
adoption in certain states of laws declaring that the right of persons 
to work may not be made dependent, as it is in fact under many col- 
lective agreements, on membership in labour organisations. Since 
1947 such laws, commonly referred to as “ right-to-work” laws, have 
been enacted by 18 of the states. In their favour it is argued that to 
oblige a person to join a trade union in order to obtain or keep a job 
is incompatible with the principle of individual freedom; those who 
oppose these laws contest the validity of this argument and see in the 
laws a threat to union security and hence to the hard-won gains of 
labour. 

Two writers well placed to present the opposing points of view 
discuss this fundamental question below. Mr. Erwin, of the Labour 
Relations and Legal Department of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, argues in favour of the right-to-work laws; and 
Mr. Goldfinger, of the Department of Research of the A.F.L.-C.1.0., 
opposes them. 


I. The Case for Right-to-Work Laws 


by 
Arthur ERWIN 


NE of the most important questions facing many United 

States legislators today is whether laws should be enacted 
to prohibit the discharge of an employee solely because of non- 
membership in a labour organisation. 

The right of employees to join with other employees to organise 
for the purpose of bargaining collectively is amply protected by 
federal law, to the exclusion of any state law. However, the altern- 
ative—the right to refrain from so organising, the factor that would 
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make trade union membership in the United States a truly volun- 
tary undertaking—is not sufficiently protected. Labour organisa- 
tions are permitted, by law, to compel employees to join, regardless 
of their wishes to the contrary. 


Americans and Voluntary Organisations 


Americans have traditionally placed great confidence in their 
chosen voluntary organisations, whether it be their trade union, 
their employer association, their church or other religious group, 
their university or college, their political party, or one of the many 
other organisations that exist. No dissent has been raised to the 
conclusion expressed recently by Mr. George Meany, President 
of the A.F.L.-C.I.O. in his initial address as a delegate to the United 
Nations : 


... the extent to which any society is truly humanitarian—democratic 
rather than paternalistic—depends in very large measure on the initiative 
and energy displayed by the voluntary organisations in the community—on 
the extent to which the people themselves, through organisations of their 
own choice and direction, mould the domestic and foreign policies of their 
country. 


As a matter of fact, Americans place so much confidence in 
voluntary methods that a vast majority believe that trade unions 
should, like other organisations of this general type, recruit and 
hold their membership on the merits of their policies and pro- 
grammes. For instance, the American Institute of Public Opinion 
reported recently that 63 per cent. of the general public would 
vote for legislation prohibiting compulsory trade union member- 
ship. 

Some experts believe that unions stand to lose the “ private 
voluntary organisation ” label—the very virtue which Mr. Meany 
extols—because of the favours accorded to them by law. As evi- 
dence of this sentiment, a writer, not friendly to the right-to-work 
principle, based a part of his case, in a recent article, on the state- 
ment that “... trade unions are no longer private associations ; 
at the very least unions are quasi-public organisations ”. 

There is logic in this conclusion, too. “ Legalised compulsion ”, 
so far as getting and keeping membership is concerned, does not 
seem to fit the “ private voluntary ” concept. 

As a nation we prefer to rely on voluntary methods, and our 
suspicions are aroused when compulsion is introduced. The founda- 
tion of our labour laws bears this out. 


“6 


1 Dallas L. Jones in Michigan Business Review (Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
University of Michigan), Nov. 1957. 
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Full Freedom of Association 


The basic principle embodied in the Wagner Act and later in 
the Taft-Hartley Act?! is protection of “the exercise by workers 
of full freedom of association ”. Likewise, a basic purpose of the 
Railway Labour Act is “ to forbid any limitation upon freedom of 
association among employees ”. 

But what does “ freedom of association” mean? Most cer- 
tainly it means protection of the right to associate. Likewise, it 
should mean protection of the right to an alternative—the right 
not to associate. Because, if there is no alternative—no right not 
to associate—the right to associate is not a right at all. 

Freedom implies the right to choose an alternative. Some time 
ago a committee of distinguished Americans under the chairman- 
ship of Archibald MacLeish wrote “A Declaration of Freedom ” 
for Freedom House, which reads in part— 


> 





What is freedom ? Freedom is the right to choose : the right to create 
for oneself the alternatives of choice. Without the possibility of choice and 
the exercise of choice a man is not a man but a member, an instrument, 
a thing.? 

However, provisos to both federal statutes dealing with labour 
relations abridge this full freedom by permitting the execution of 
collective bargaining agreements which require membership in a 
labour organisation as a condition of employment. 

The Railway Labour Act permits agreements that compel 
union membership “ notwithstanding any other provisions ... of 


> 


any other statute or law... of any state”. 


State Authority in the Field of Freedom of Association 


The Taft-Hartley Act, on the other hand, even though it permits 
compulsory unionism, leaves the authority to the states and terri- 
tories to outlaw this practice. This was not when enacted, however, 
a radical departure from the status quo, since even the Wagner 
Act did not attempt “to make closed-shop agreements legal in 
any state where they might be illegal ”. 

Today, 18 states have laws which prohibit compulsory union 
membership. These laws are commonly called right-to-work laws 
—inferring the right to work without regard to membership or 
non-membership in a labour organisation. 

The Virginia right-to-work statute, often cited as representative, 
provides in section 1— 


1 The Wagner Act is the National Labour Relations Act of 1935 and the 
Taft-Hartley Act the Labour-Management Relations Act of 1947. For a 
full discussion of this legislation see International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, 
No. 2, Aug. 1947, pp. 125 ff. 

2 Famous Words of Freedom (New York, Freedom House). 
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It is hereby declared to be the public policy of Virginia that the right 
of persons to work shall not be denied or abridged on account of member- 
ship or non-membership in any labour organisation. 


Thus, right-to-work laws clearly provide that membership in 
a labour organisation shall be a purely voluntary undertaking— 
leaving to the individual the true “ full freedom ” to choose whether 
he will join a particular union. 


Voluntary Unionism versus Compulsory Unionism 


Since right-to-work laws simply prohibit compulsory unionism 
and, so far from offering a deterrent to voluntary unionism, actually 
promote it, in that they protect membership in a union, the 
issue here resolves itself into one of compulsory versus voluntary 
unionism. 

Too often, though, when right-to-work legislation is discussed, 
other issues are injected that cloud and obscure the real question. 
It cannot be emphasised too strongly that any such discussion 
is not one of “ unionism ” versus “ non-unionism ”, nor one of 
whether labour unions in general are good or bad, nor even one of 
what benefits workers may gain through a labour union. The 
only question is whether an employee should be forced to support 
a labour organisation, or, for that matter, any organisation. 


Views of Union Professionals 


Labour union officialdom attacks these laws that promote 
voluntary unionism with every power at its command. It labels 
them “right-to-wreck ” laws, “union-busting” laws, “ anti- 
labour ” laws, and the like 

The first charge normally levelled at right-to-work laws is that 
they will “ bust ” unions. Much could be written as to the wisdom 
of maintaining any organisation if it can be maintained only by 
compulsion. But it is not necessary to discuss that question because 
the experience of the United States shows that union officialdom’s 
lack of confidence in itself is not justified. From 1934 until 1951 
the Railway Labour Act prohibited any form of compulsory union 
membership—i.e. it constituted the equivalent of a right-to-work 
law. During those years the non-operating unions trebled their 
membership, registered great gains in their financial positions, 
and extended their jurisdiction to cover for practical purposes all 
railroad mileage in the country. “ Busted” unions ? Hardly! 


Free Rider versus Captive Passenger 


The next fusillade from union officials comes in the nature of 
a charge that right-to-work laws permit “ free riders ”—that is, 
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that some employees will not join the union voluntarily, and thus 
will not pay their share of union expenses. 

It never occurs to those raising this charge that it is entirely 
within reason that such an employee might consider himself to be 
a “captive passenger ” on the union train. 

He is a captive passenger when his money is used to support 
a politician whom he personally opposes, or economic principles 
and legislation of which he disapproves, or to satisfy the whims 
and private interests of the union leadership. 

He is a captive passenger when the skill and efficiency he 
exhibits in his work is sacrificed to seniority, or when money is 
taken from his pay envelope to set up an unemployment fund for 
the “ habitually unemployed ”. 

He is a captive passenger when his money is used to “ educate ” 
union members in economic ideas foreign to those in which he 
believes, and when he is forced to join and support an organisation 
when he considers membership in it more of a burden than any 
benefit that might accrue to him. 


Compulsory Support for Political Activities 


The “ free-rider” argument has lost much of its vitality in 
recent years primarily because present-day labour organisations 
have become engaged so deeply in political activities. As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Meany recently admitted that “ the scene of battle is 
no longer the company plant and the picket line—it has moved 
into the legislative halls of Congress and the state legislatures ”.1 

Union officers engage themselves and their unions in this 
field extensively. Their activities range from rendering direct 
financial assistance to political candidates, to providing a medium 
in union newspapers for the promotion of candidates, and buying 
radio and television time for them, and to performing a myriad 
of other chores for the chosen that only a full-time, well-financed 
organisation can accomplish. 

These officers show no hesitancy in entering into the most 
controversial issues that arise in Congress—issues on which public 
opinion, which includes rank and file membership, is sharply 
split. Naturally, general union funds—the dues collected by force 
from some employees—finance these activities. 

It was to compulsory support of this nature that a statute 
drafted by Thomas Jefferson years ago addressed itself. 

In the colonial days of America a “church tax ” was levied 
which supported the church which happened, at that time, to be 


1 Daily Labor Report (Washington, D.C., Bureau of National Affairs), 
4 Nov. 1955. 


3 
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the accepted “state church”. Jefferson vigorously opposed this. 
The end result was the now famous “Statute of Virginia for 
Religious Freedom ”, which contained in its preamble the following 
passage : 

To compel a man to furnish contributions of money for the propaga- 
tion of vpinions which he disbelieves and abhors is sinful and tyrannical. 


From this statute grew the ideas expressed in the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, which protect 
the right of assembly and the existence of our private voluntary 
organisations. 


Majority Representation versus Minority Representation 


Union professionals contend, too, that since United States 
labour law requires them to represent all employees in a unit, 
when it is chosen as representative by a majority, that the same 
law should allow them to require support from all employees. 

However, the principle of majority representation is a principle 
that labour leaders fought hard to get, and it represents the most 
potent form of “union security ” imaginable. 

Read what William Green, then President of the American 
Federation of Labour, had to say before the Labour Committee 
of the United States House of Representatives on 20 March 1935, 
in urging the adoption of a majority representation plan to correct 
an interpretation of the National Recovery Act, which provided 
for minority representation. Speaking of minority representation, 
he says— 

... It cannot work. It will not work. It never has worked, and there 
is not any responsible labour man or representative of industry that will 
say that it will work. 

There must be a responsible bargaining agency on one side and a re- 
sponsible bargaining agency on the other, and there must be uniformity and 
stability .... 


... We are asking Congress to right that great wrong which has been 
done labour.' (The italics are the author’s.) 


And employers were set up as straw men there, to be knocked 
down by Mr. Green in his testimony against minority representation. 


But it is so deceptive. The trouble is that the employers of labour 
simply use these minority groups for the purpose of breaking down the wage 
structure and for the purpose of creating division and dissension and for 
the purpose of establishing and perpetuating their own company union. 


1 Legislative History of the National Labor Relations Act, 1935 (Washing- 
ton, D.C., Government Printing Office). 
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The Problem of Union Security 


Even if some valid argument could have been raised in favour 
of “union security” years ago, today it is irrelevant. Because 
of the “exclusive ” character of the unions’ bargaining status, 
there is no possibility that the union scale of wages and working 
conditions can be undercut, since an individual, even if he would, 
could not accept employment except on the conditions bargained 
for by the union. 

Today our laws require recognition of the majority represent- 
ative as bargaining agent, and they force the employer to bargain 
in good faith with such representative. 

Also, the security of the organisation is protected by rules 
and decisions developed by the National Labour Relations Board 
designed to stabilise the bargaining relationship. For instance, 
the representative status of the union is ensured: (1) for a full 
year following certification by the Board ; (2) for the term of any 
contract entered into during that year ; (3) for the term of any 
contract entered into thereafter. 

Furthermore, our laws prohibit any discrimination on the part 
of an employer to discourage union membership. The National 
Labour Relations Board has been vigilant in enforcing this 
prohibition against discriminatory practices, which prevents any 
attack by an employer to weaken the union organisation. 

Thus, the old problem of “ union security ” has been solved 
by legislation in a very effective manner. The status of the union 
is secured by law. Its membership, therefore, should be secured 
by merit. 

Majority Rule 


Union professionals say that compulsory unionism is rooted 
in the basic democratic principle of majority rule. However, 
majority rule in the United States does not mean that the majority 
party or group can force the minority party or group to renounce 
its independence, pay homage, and give financial support to the 
majority party line, and be eliminated by being absorbed into 
the ranks of the majority. Americans, instead, believe in the 
rights of minorities, welcome their opinions, respect their view- 
points, and fight to protect their rights and independence as a 
minority. 


Faults of Compulsory Unionism 


Protection of this right to choose an alternative would have 
beneficial effects throughout the entire labour union movement. 
Louis Hollander, President of the New York State Congress of 
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Industrial Organisations, made the following criticism of the present 
situation as quoted in the New York Times of 25 February 1957: 


In many unions there is little sign that the leaders are even trying to 
maintain contact with their membership. Some seem to feel that union- 
shop contracts and compulsory check-off of union dues have made it un- 
necessary for them to know what the members want or need. Too many 
such leaders live in a world apart—a world in which the badges of achieve- 
ment are high salaries, expensive automobiles, membership in country 
clubs and the other appurtenances of wealth. 


This is not the only recent evidence that compulsory support 
cultivates conditions that foster unions which are not run for the 
benefit of the members. The hearing of the McClellan Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in the Labour or Management 
Field were only minutes old when a key witness, Wallace Turner, 
reporter for the Portland Oregonian, testified that “the fear of 
retaliation is one of the most potent weapons to silence criticism 
from within the... union...”. Asked to explain what the fear 
was, Mr. Turner replied : “ That their union cards at least will be 
taken up and they will be out of employment.” The sordid story 
of the conditions thus fostered has been spread on the pages of 
newspapers throughout the country. 


Summary and Conclusion 


In a nutshell, compulsory unionism increases the personal 
power of union officials since the membership is a captive member- 
ship, and one from which allegiance does not have to be won. 
The financial and economic strength of the organisation, being 
assured despite the stewardship of the officials, permits those in 
command to pursue varied and sometimes questionable activities 
according to their virtually ungoverned whims, with no regard 
for the membership. 

The principle of voluntary unionism, however, provides a 
permanent safeguard against the abuses of absolute power that 
develop out of compulsion. What protects the membership is 
assurance to the member, and advance warning to the official, 
that the member can leave an organisation when it becomes 
non-representative of him, or when it becomes an enemy, either 
to himself or to the community. 

If those who voice the need for “ democracy in unions ” are 
sincere, legislation prohibiting compulsory membership offers a 
most excellent avenue to accomplish that end. 
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II. The Case against Right-to-Work Laws 


by 
Nathan GOLDFINGER 


The controversy over “right-to-work” laws in the United States 
involves basic issues of trade union organisation and collective 
bargaining. 

As trade unions view it, the current “ right-to-work ” campaign 
is the continuation of a long history of anti-union efforts by the 
two major national employers’ organisations and some politicians. 
After the basic rights of trade unions and collective bargaining 
were established in federal law and upheld by the courts in the 
1930s, a major part of the effort to hamper organised labour and 
collective bargaining was shifted to the states. 

In the past ten years, “ right-to-work ” laws have been proposed 
in almost every one of the 48 state legislatures. In many cases 
they were defeated ; in others, they were repealed after adoption. 
Most “ right-to-work ” laws were adopted in 1947, during a nation- 
wide campaign against trade unions. Eighteen of the 48 states of 
the United States now have “ right-to-work ” laws on their statute 
books. Most of these laws are in the southern states and in some 
mid-west agricultural states. Only one industrial state has a 
“ right-to-work ” law and even this is not a major industrial state. 

The campaign to adopt this form of anti-union legislation 
continues in several states. Some politicians have suggested the 
possibility that the national Government might pass such legislation. 

The advocates of “ right-to-work ” laws have adopted a high- 
sounding slogan and, like predecessors of a generation or more 
ago, they usually use the language of democracy in support of their 
proposal. Two leading students of labour-management relations 
in the United States—one a former chairman of the National Labour 
Relations Board and the other a university professor—have said 
that such employers’ declarations of high principle against trade 
unionism and collective bargaining are “largely twaddle”. In 
their book Organized Labor they write— 


The typical spokesman for employers opposing the union-closed shop 
usually reckons with his audience and asserts that the closed shop is un- 
American, that it keeps the non-union man out of work or compels him to 
join the union in order to secure employment. This, he says, deprives the 
worker of an inalienable right. Of course, this is largely twaddle. Under 
ordinary circumstances, most employers evidently have not cared about 
anyone’s right to work or about coercion applied to the man they have not 
wished to employ. They perhaps have wished to have unlimited right of 
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discharge, and the chances are that, while denouncing union compulsion, 
they, individually, or in association, have attempted to compel non-unionism 
or company unionism.! 


What Are “ Right-to-Work” Laws ? 


The term “ right-to-work ” sounds like the title of a full employ- 
ment programme. It is, however, a false front. “ Right-to-work ” 
laws do not give anyone the right to a job. They do not give a job 
seeker the right to work. The misleading slogan has provoked one 
clergyman to declare that these laws “have been conceived in 
deceit and born in the sin of fraud ”. 

One is compelled to rip off the false, high-sounding mask to 
find out what these laws do. They ban union security provisions 
in agreements negotiated by unions and employers. They tell 
organised labour and employers: you cannot legally enforce a 
union security provision in an agreement you have reached among 
yourselves, 


What Does Union Security Mean ? 


Union security refers to a provision in a collective bargaining 
agreement between a union and employer that makes union mem- 
bership a condition of employment. There are many different 
variations and modifications of union security provisions. In 
general, they fall into the following categories : 


(1) Closed shop. Employees must be members of the union at 
the time they are hired by the employer and must remain members 
of the union during the period of their employment. 

The closed shop is outlawed by the Taft-Hartley Act. “ Right- 
to-work ” laws go further ; they ban all other types of union security 
as well. 


(2) Union shop. Workers need not be union members when 
they are hired, but must join the union within a specified time 
after starting the job, and must remain members while on the job. 


(3) Maintenance of membership. Employees who are members 
of the union at a specified time after the collective bargaining 
agreement is signed, and all who later join the union, must remain 
members in good standing for the duration of the agreement. 

Since the function of “ right-to-work” laws is to bar union 
security, it is clear to see that these laws do not give anyone a job 
or aright toa job. The aim of “right-to-work” laws is quite different 
from their high-sounding title. 


1 Harry A. MILLIs and Royal E. MontcomsEry : Organized Labor (New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1945), p. 481. 
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In his veto of a “right-to-work ” Bill in 1955 Mr. Fred Hall, 
Republican Governor of Kansas at that time, declared that “ the 
proposal has one real purpose—to ultimately destroy the right of 
labour to organise and the principle of collective bargaining ”.* 


Is There an Absolute Right to Work ? 


The basic assumption of the advocates of the “ right-to-work ” 
principle is that a human being has an absolute right to work, 
without qualifications or restrictions. They then proceed with 
their argument that this “ absolute right to work ” requires legal 
guarantees against the supposed interference of the union shop 
and other forms of union security. 

This basic assumption is false, and the argument built on it 
is not related to the real world, in which people work for a living. 

When a person looks for a job he does not look for any and 
all job openings. Instead, he looks for a job for which he is qualified. 
An electrician does not apply for the job of a linotype operator. 
A bricklayer does not expect to obtain a job as an electronics 
technician, without special training and experience. There are 
conditions and qualifications that have to be met. One of these 
conditions is ability to perform the required tasks of the job. 

In addition, when a person takes a job, he also accepts the 
conditions that go with it. There are rules and regulations to be 
followed—such as reporting time, hours of work, payroll deductions 
for social security and income taxes. We do not insist on the pri- 
vilege of reporting for work at 9 a.m. when the regulations call 
for a 6 a.m. starting time. We do not tell the employer that he 
may not deduct social security and income taxes from our pay. 

If we accept the job we accept the conditions that go with the 
job, until such a time as they are changed. We know that there is 
no absolute right to work. We know that our right to work is 
honeycombed with qualifications and restrictions. 


A Sole Bargaining Agent for All Workers in the Unit 


The union shop or other types of union security are a condition 
of employment—one of many qualifications and restrictions. This 
particular condition of employment can exist only where the 
employer and the union, representing the employees, have agreed 
to include it in the collective bargaining agreement. 

The idea of union security grows out of the American develop- 
ment of collective bargaining and labour-management relations. 


29 Mar. 1953. 
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In a number of ways the American method of collective bargaining 
is quite different from the methods followed in most other countries. 
According to United States custom and law the union, desig- 
nated by a majority of employees, is the exclusive bargaining 
representative for all employees in the unit (usually the company, 
plant, department or craft). There can be only one union recog- 
nised as the bargaining representative for the workers in the unit. 
There cannot be two, three or more unions as the recognised 
bargaining agent for the same group of workers in the same unit. 
The union that is designated by a majority of workers in the 
unit is the sole bargaining agent. It retains this position until 
such a time as its bargaining rights, as the chosen representative 
of a majority of employees in the unit, are successfully challenged 
by the employer, another union or a group of employees that 
prefer no union representation at ail. If it is challenged, and the 
majority vote of the workers in the unit is for another union or 
no union, the previous bargaining agent loses its rights as the 
representative of the workers in the unit. 
Section 9 of the Taft-Hartley Act states 
Representatives designated or selected for the purposes of collective 
bargaining by the majority of the employees in a unit appropriate for such 
purposes, shall be the exclusive representatives of all the employees in such 


unit for the purposes of collective bargaining in respect to rates of pay, 
wages, hours of employment, or other conditions of employment. 





When a union bargains with an employer on wages, hours 
and working conditions, the union bargains for all the workers 
in the unit, as their exclusive bargaining representative. It does 
not bargain for its members alone. The idea is the democratic 
concept of majority rule. A Republican President, elected by a 
majority vote, is the President of the United States and not of the 
Republicans alone. 

The doctrine of exclusive bargaining rights for the majority 
union did not spring up suddenly. It developed over the years 
on the basis of American experience—in a large geographic area 
and expanding economy, where the labour force has been both 
mobile and diverse in race, religion and national origin. Multiple 
union representation, under such conditions, could lead to a 
multitude of unstable unions and chaotic labour-management 
relations. 

Exclusive bargaining rights for the majority union does away 
with the possibility of such chaos. It promotes union responsibility 
—the union is clearly responsible to the workers in the unit it 
represents as the sole bargaining agent ; there are no other bargain- 
ing agents for the workers in the unit to becloud that direct 
responsibility. It provides the union with a strong incentive to 
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keep the support of a majority of the workers in the unit. It 
promotes orderly procedures for collective bargaining. It also 
tends to free the union from continuing battles with numerous, 
competing unions, for collective bargaining rights with the employer, 
during the life of the agreement. 


Unions Differ from Other Membership Organisations 


The doctrine of exclusive bargaining rights became part of 
national law in 1935, with the adoption of the Wagner Act. It has 
been carried over in the Taft-Hartley Act and has been upheld 
by the courts. 

If the union fails to represent fairly all the workers in the 
unit, its basic bargaining rights may be challenged. In such a 
case the courts may rule that the union has violated the law. 

For example, in a case where a union wanted to charge a fee 
for processing the grievances of non-members, the National Labour 
Relations Board said it could not, that “an organisation which 
is granted exclusive bargaining rights under section 9 [of the 
Taft-Hartley Act] has, in return, assumed the basic responsibility 
to act as a ‘genuine representative of all of the employees in the 
bargaining unit’ ”. 

Most unions do not have to be told to represent all of the workers 
in the unit—they do it because it is good trade union philosophy. 
But the law underscores this responsibility of unions. 

United States unions, therefore, are unlike other types of mem- 
bership organisations. Their legal rights and obligations are 
different from those of fraternal or veterans’ organisations, pro- 
fessional associations or churches. 

Fraternal orders and other membership organisations, such as 
farm associations, perform services. They are not required by 
law or custom, however, to perform services for non-members, 
as well as members. Veterans may join veterans’ associations 
if they wish. But no veterans’ association is required to perform 
services for those who are not members. 

The union, however, as the sole bargaining agent, is compelled 
by custom and law to perform similar services for all workers 
in the unit, whether or not they are union members. 


The Burden of the Exclusive Bargaining Representative 


The burden of representing all the workers in the unit is a 
difficult one. The cost of negotiating a collective bargaining 
agreement must come out of the union’s treasury. The agreement 
covers the wages, hours and working conditions of all the workers 
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in the unit. While the agreement may be negotiated by the local 
union, in most cases the national union is directly or indirectly 
involved in the negotiating. Some national unions have as many 
as one thousand to five thousand or more collective bargaining 
agreements with employers. Various levels of union organisation 
bear part of the financial burden of collective bargaining 
negotiations. 

Enforcing the collective bargaining agreement, on a day-to-day 
basis in the workplace, is the function of the local union. In 
processing the grievance of any worker in the unit the local union 
agent or steward may have to be reimbursed. If the grievance is 
not settled and proceeds to arbitration, half of the arbitrator’s fee is 
usually paid by the local union. In its efforts to enforce the col- 
lective bargaining agreement in the workplace the local union 
is assisted by the national union. 

To protect the rights and to advance the working conditions 
of all workers in the unit the union requires a staff and the assistance 
of trained specialists such as lawyers, economists, industrial 
engineers and public relations experts. Some of these staff members 
and specialists are usually involved in negotiating agreements 
with employers. Some of them also usually assist local unions 
in enforcing the collective bargaining agreement and in processing 
workers’ grievances. 

Union representation leads to benefits for all workers in the 
unit—both union members and “free riders”, the non-paying, 
non-members who enjoy the benefits of trade unionism. Mrs. Elinore 
Herrick, when she was personnel director of the New York Herald 
Tribune, one of the leading Republican papers in the United 
States, stated in 1954— 


Hardly a day passes on my own job that I am not aware of how much 
trade unionism has done to raise the wage level, to protect workers from 
unjust discharge, and to improve working conditions .... Because so much 
of the present well-being of the workers is due to the efforts of the unions 
through collective bargaining, I do not really like “ free riders” myself... .? 


Is it unreasonable, then, for the union to demand that all 
workers in the bargaining unit should contribute financially to 
the exclusive bargaining agent that represents and serves them ? 
Can society properly sanction the non-member that refuses to 
assume his share of the burden of citizenship in an industrial 
community ? 

Tax payments are one form of obligation that we owe to the 
organised group to which we belong and which serves us. They 


1 Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science, May 1954 (New York, 
Columbia University, 1954), p. 21 
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are a price-tag for the privilege of living in organised society. 
Union membership and the payment of dues are obligations that 
workers owe to the exclusive bargaining agent that serves them 
in collective bargaining with the employer and in protecting 
and advancing their interests in the place of work. 


The Non-Member Is a Tax Dodger 


The non-paying, non-member who enjoys the benefits of trade 
unionism is like a member of a democratic community who refuses 
to pay taxes for the upkeep of the schools, parks, police and fire 
departments and refuses to vote in community elections, where 
he has the opportunity to change community leaders and policies. 
Such a citizen is not merely anti-social; he is a threat to the 
continued health and safety of the community. 

It is similar in industrial relations. The non-member refuses to 
accept his social obligations to the exclusive bargaining agent that 
represents him and all other workers in the unit. His fellow workers 
view him as a self-appointed person of special privilege. He is a 
threat to the continued peace and order of collective bargaining. 
Dues-paying union members view non-members as an insult. The 
presence of non-members creates a situation that is fraught with 
danger to peaceful relations and uninterrupted production. In an 
environment where the union believes that a large number of 
employers accept collective bargaining as an imposition at best, 
unions tend to view the continuing presence of non-members in 
the bargaining unit as a threat to their very existence. 

Reasonable people, therefore, have long recognised the legiti- 
mate right of the exclusive bargaining representative to receive 
financial support from all the workers in the unit. 

To accept the idea that all workers in the bagaining unit have 
an obligation to support the exclusive bargaining agent is to 
accept union security in one form or another. The basis of union 
security is the simple idea : the union that is the bargaining agent 
for all the workers in the unit should be supported by all the unit’s 
workers. 

Payment of union dues, however, is not enough to qualify 
workers as good citizens of the industrial community. Unions are 
not mere agencies for the collection of dues. They require the 
payment of dues to maintain the organisation’s functions. But 
they want and need not just dues-payers but active members who 
attend meetings, discuss and vote on issues, and vote in union 
elections. Democratic trade unionism requires the active parti- 
cipation of all workers in the unit in the affairs of the union that 
represents them. 
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Workers Want Union Security 


In some trades the union shop goes back about one hundred 
years. In some cases union security provisions in collective bar- 
gaining agreements have been in force on a continuing basis for 
thirty or forty years or more. 

Under the original terms of the Taft-Hartley Act, adopted in 
1947, a union could not negotiate a union security provision in a 
collective bargaining agreement unless a majority of workers in 
the unit voted for union security. For a period of about four years, 
up to 22 October 1951, when the Act was amended, the National 
Labour Relations Board conducted 46,119 secret ballot elections 
and union security won 97 per cent. of them. In these union 
security elections there were 6,542,564 workers eligible to vote ; 
5,547,478 valid ballots were cast in the polls, and 91 per cent. of 
these votes were cast in support of union security. 

“Not until government conducted the elections required by 
the Taft-Hartley Act ” states Professor Sumner Slichter of Harvard 
University “did the country realise how strongly workers favour 
the union shop.” 

Furthermore, the vast majority of employers who have direct 
relations with trade unions in their own establishments have 
agreed to union security provisions in contracts with unions. Ina 
study of 1,716 major collective bargaining agreements covering 
7,404,600 workers in 1954, the United States Department of 
Labour found that 79 per cent. of the agreements, covering 81 per 
cent. of the workers involved, had some type of union security 
provision. 

Many students of industrial relations in the United States, if 
not most of them, agree that union security agreements contribute 
benefits to management, as well as to unions. Peter Drucker, the 
prominent managemant consultant, states that “union security is 
also in the social interest. Without it, no union can be expected 
to accept the responsibility for labour relations and for contract 
observance which our society must demand of a successful union 
movement.” 4 


Unions Are Reasonable 


Unions do not wish to violate the scruples of individual workers. 
Where such scruples are genuinely involved unions generally 
make special arrangements. 

When a worker joins a union he is usually required, by the 





1 Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science (Phila- 
delphia, University of Pennsylvania, 1951), p. 148. 
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union’s constitution, to take an oath of obligation. A few religious 
groups, however, prohibit their adherents from taking oaths of 
obligation to organisations not connected with their church. 

Most unions are reasonable in handling the problem of an 
individual worker whose religious faith may prevent him from 
taking an oath. The constitution of the United Steelworkers of 
America, for example, states that “ No applicant for membership 
shall be regarded as being a member in good standing until the full 
amount of his initiation fee has been paid and the obligation has 
been administered, except in such cases where the applicant has 
religious scruples against taking the obligation ”. 

The United Auto Workers and the Upholsterers’ International 
Union have agreed with the Seventh Day Adventists to permit 
members of that faith to work in union shops, without joining the 
union, on the payment of sums equivalent to union dues to be 
allocated to charities. Other unions have similar arrangements. 

While insisting on the duty of all workers in a union-represented 
unit to pay union dues and join the union, most unions have shown 
sincere willingness to arrive at some special arrangements with 
those few individuals whose religious scruples may forbid member- 
ship in an organisation not connected with their church or the 
taking of an oath of obligation to such an organisation. 


What Do Unions Want ? 


The objectives of American trade unions are similar to those 
of free trade unions in other democratic countries. They are related 
to protecting and improving the wages, hours, working conditions 
and standard of life of wage and salary earners—protecting 
democratic rights and processes and strengthening the social order. 

The major effort of American trade unions is in collective 
bargaining—negotiating collective bargaining agreements with 
employers and enforcing the agreements on a day-to-day basis in 
the place of work. Legislative and political activities are likewise 
important functions by which the trade unions protect and advance 
the interests of working people, as workers and as citizens in a 
democratic society. 

Organised labour has been in the forefront of the effort to improve 
the living conditions of the American people generally, while pro- 
tecting and advancing the cause of democratic rights and free 
institutions. It is not surprising, therefore, to find organised 
labour in the forefront of the effort to achieve full civil rights for 
all groups in American society. Neither is it surprising to find that 
the two major employers’ organisations that lead the drive for 
“ right-to-work ” laws are absent from the effort to advance the 
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cause of civil rights and civil liberties, despite the high-sounding 
slogan of their proposal. 

The policies and practices of American unions are an outgrowth 
of American development and experience. That experience has 
included a mobile labour force in a large geographic area ; a growing 
economy with industrial expansion and migration ; great diversities 
of race, religion and national origin ; and strong hostility on the 
part of employers towards collective bargaining and trade union 
organisation. Even today, after two decades of widespread collec- 
tive bargaining in most parts of the industrial economy, Professor 
John A. Fitch of the New York School of Social Work writes that 
“there are elements in industry which, although apparently 
accepting the permanence of unionism, seem constantly poised 
for attack as is made manifest by speeches, interviews and widely 
distributed pamphlets. More important ... is the existence of 
uncompromising and ruthless opposition to unionism in regions 
where organisation has made little headway.” } 

American trade unions view the current “ right-to-work ” 
campaign as part of a continuing attack on trade unionism and 
collective bargaining by some employers and politicians. They 
consider this drive for “ right-to-work ” laws as a technique to halt 
the further spread of trade union organisation, to undermine the 
strength of existing unions and, eventually, to weaken or destroy 
the entire fabric of trade unionism and collective bargaining. 

Trade unions in the United States are convinced that union 
security is essential, in the light of their experience and the custom 
and law of labour-management relations. American trade unions, 
however, do not want union security provisions by government 
order. Trade unions do not want the federal or state governments 
to dictate the terms of collective bargaining contracts to employers 
or tounions. What they seek is the right to sit down with employers 
and to attempt to work out union security provisions in collective 
bargaining agreements. 

To those who believe that “ right-to-work” laws may be 
required to curb abuses by a few union officers, it should be sug- 
gested that it is not necessary to cure an infection by killing the 
patient. “ Right-to-work ” laws do nothing to curb corrupt persons, 
racketeers, or Communists who have infiltrated a minor part of 
organised labour. Some specific corrective measures, directed at 
rooting out corruption, are needed, as the A.F.L.-C.1.O. has sug- 
gested in its support of public disclosure of the financial operations 
of all welfare funds—a measure that is opposed by the two em- 


1 John A. Fitcn: Social Responsibilities of Organized Labor (New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1957), p. 203. 
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ployers’ organisations that lead the “ right-to-work ” drive, because 
it would compel disclosure of the operations of funds managed by 
employers as well as of those under joint or union management. 
But “ right-to-work ” laws are no corrective for corruption among 
unions or employers in labour-management relations. Instead, 
they strike at the heart of trade unions and collective bargaining. 

Of interest, too, is the absence of any suggestion from the two 
major employers’ organisations that lead the “ right-to-work ” 
campaign for corrective measures to stamp out corruption and 
illegal anti-union practices by employers and their paid agents. 
Indeed, there has been no comment from these “ right-to-work ” 
leaders on the corrupt and “ union-busting ” activities of some 
major companies, as revealed by recent Congressional hearings on 
the practices of unions and employers. . 

Trade unions, like other associations of human beings, including 
employers’ organisations, are less than perfect. Some corrupt 
individuals, racketeers and Communists have infiltrated into some 
portions of American unions. The Executive Council and the 
Ethical Practices Committee of the A.F.L.-C.1.0., to which most 
United States unions are affiliated, have been trying to cleanse 
organised labour’s ranks of corruption ever since the A.F.L. and 
C.1.0. merged into one confederation two years ago. In some 
cases action has been taken; other A.F.L.-C.I.O. actions are 
pending. Furthermore, there are national, state and local laws to 
prosecute criminal actions and legal violations by corrupt elements 
in the ranks of the trade unions and the employers. 

American trade unions have fought against great odds to build 
and maintain their organisations. They consider their opposition 
to “ right-to-work ” laws as part of the current effort to protect 
and build trade unions and extend collective bargaining. 








The Fourth Asian Regional Conference 


In an effort to raise the living standards of all their peoples as 
rapidly as possible the countries of Asta have for some time been 
engaged in an intensive campaign to achieve maximum economic 
expansion without upsetting the balance between the various branches 
of their economies. The difficulties involved are considerable and 
humanity as a whole is concerned with the outcome. 

Since the First Asian Regional Conference of the International 
Labour Organisation was held in 1947 the I.L.O. has devoted constant 
and increasing attention to the problems of the region, and the Fourth 
Asian Regional Conference recently met in New Delhi to discuss, in 
addition to a report by the Director-General of the I.L.O. devoted 
principally to the social aspects of economic development, three other 
important social questions of special interest to Asian countries. A 
summary of the work of the Conference ts given below. 


"THE Fourth Asian Regional Conference of the International 

Labour Organisation met in New Delhi from 13 to 25 November 
1957 and was attended by 146 delegates and advisers, including 
four Ministers of Labour, from 19 countries. In addition, there 
were observers from two other countries, as well as representatives 
of the United Nations, the Food and Agriculture Organisa- 
tion, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation and the World Health Organisation. Representa- 
tives from seven international non-governmental organisations 
also attended. 

The Conference unanimously elected Mr. Gulzari Lal Nanda, 
Indian Minister of Labour and Planning, as its president ; it also 
elected three vice-presidents: Mr. Mian Ziauddin, Government 
delegate, Pakistan; Mr. Mishiro, Employers’ delegate, Japan; 
and Mr. Thaver, Workers’ delegate, Federation of Malaya. 

The Governing Body of the International Labour Office was 
represented by its Chairman, Mr. Calder6én Puig, and by Mr. 
Donoso Silva and Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans for the Govern- 
ment group, Mr. Tata and Mr. Bergenstrém for the Employers’ 


1 For reports on the first three Conferences see International Labour 
Review, Vol. LVII, No. 5, May 1948, p. 425; ibid., Vol. LXI, No. 3, Mar. 
1950, p. 221 ; and ibid., Vol. LXIX, No. 5, May 1954, p. 395. 
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group, and Mr. Ahmad and Sir Alfred Roberts for the Workers’ 
group. 

Mr. David A. Morse, Director-General of the International 
Labour Office, was the Secretary-General of the Conference. 

Besides the Report of the Director-General, the Conference 
had three items on its agenda: labour and social problems of 
small-scale and handicraft industries ; conditions of life and work 
of share-croppers, tenant farmers and similar categories of semi- 
independent and independent workers in agriculture ; and labour- 
management relations. 


OPENING SPEECHES 


Great changes and upheavals had taken place in the Asian 
region and in the world during the ten years since the First Asian 
Regional Conference had met in New Delhi in 1947. A good 
indication of these changes was provided in the changed composition 
of the Conference. As Mr. Raschid, Burmese Minister for Mines, 
said : “ The last ten years have seen in Asia the birth of ten indepen- 
dent countries out of the 16 in the region that are members of this 
Regional Conference, four States having been independent for 
many years”. The point was further emphasised by Mr. Sharp 
(Government delegate, Australia), who pointed out that when the 
Governing Body had considered the convening of the First Asian 
Regional Conference, the manner of representation of most of 
the countries of the region had to be determined in consultation 
with the metropolitan governments concerned. Some of them had 
achieved independence by the time the First Conference met, 
while at the second in Ceylon in 1950, Indonesia and the Philippines 
had been welcomed as new members of the International Labour 
Organisation. The Third Asian Regional Conference had been 
held in 1953 in Japan, which had recently rejoined the I.L.O. 

The Fourth Asian Regional Conference welcomed the admission 
of the Federation of Malaya, which had attained independence 
barely three months before and had become the seventy-ninth 
member of the International Labour Organisation just before the 
Conference opened. Mr. Ong Yoke Lin, Minister of Labour and 
Social Welfare of Malaya, thanked the Conference for the welcome 
extended to his country and pledged its full support for the Organi- 
sation. 

Mr. Nehru, in addressing the opening sitting of the Conference, 
referred to a cardinal problem of economically backward countries, 
when he said: “... Political revolutions have taken place bringing 
freedom, independence, political consciousness and _ political 
demands and thereby creating a continuing ferment, and rightly 
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so, because when people become aware, they want their conditions 
changed. So you get this political revolution, but the economic 
revolution takes a much longer time in coming.... In western 
countries the economic revolution in effect laid the grounds for 
political advance and created the resources for it. The two revolu- 
tions went on more or less hand in hand. We have this tremendous 
difficulty that without having created adequate resources through 
an economic revolution, we have to face the demands of a successful 
political revolution.” 

He suggested that many of our old ways of thinking were 
inadequate for the modern age. “I have a feeling sometimes,” he 
said “as regards economists and other leaders in various depart- 
ments of society, that events have gone ahead of their thinking. 
They still think in the terms employed by the last or even earlier 
generations, while the very basis of their thinking is changing. 
It is quite extraordinary how the mind of man, which itself creates 
and discovers and changes the world, is sometimes so backward 
that it cannot catch up with its own creations and remains attached 
to old notions.” 

He underlined the importance of being clear about one’s social 
ideals so that in the effort to produce wealth, human and social 
needs would not be overlooked. “Even if we should forget,” 
he continued “conditions will remind us, because the people 
are politically conscious and will not put up with many things 
that they might have put up with in the past.” He said he had 
learnt from Mahatma Gandhi the importance of the means used, 
for “if the means which one employs are wrong, the ends will 
inevitably be wrong.... I believe that many of our difficulties 
in this world are due to the fact that we do not think clearly 
enough about the means.” 

Turning to the question of industrial relations, he said: “I 
have believed, and I still believe, that, things being as they are in 
the world, labour has the right to strike, to defend itself. ... I have no 
doubt that united action and... unity among industrial workers 
has been and is important. I should not like to get in its way at 
all and I should not like, in principle, to get in the way of their 
striking. But in practice I think the world has changed now and 
to talk of strikes and lockouts today is not to be in tune with the 
world as it is.” He appealed to the Conference to seek some ap- 
proach which was not one of bitterness and hatred and of conflict, 
but a co-operative approach, and he suggested that the interests 
of the consumer, so often overlooked, should not be forgotten. 

Referring to the international situation, Mr. Nehru said that 
industrial problems “ should be seen in the context of this tremen- 
dous revolutionary age where we are launching out on interplanetary 
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space. Unfortunately,” he continued “even as we record this 
great triumph of the human mind and human technology, we do 
it with fear and trembling and in conflict with each other. It is a 
terrible outlook. All the pride in human progress is damped because 
of this human failing, because of fear, apprehension and conflict, 
and progress itself becomes a threat. I do not know how in any 
department of human life we can prosper or advance unless we 
can get rid of this overwhelming fear that shadows us and the 
world. There can be no doubt whatever that people in every 
country—I might say almost all people in every country—desire 
peace. There can be no progress without it and there is utter 
disaster in war. That is acknowledged. And yet in acknowledging 
it, the normal logical consequences do not flow, that is the taking 
of steps to put an end to this atmosphere, this tension and cold 
war. It is very odd because all one’s logical reason points in one 
direction and yet one cannot succeed in getting there because of 
certain barriers—very solid barriers.” 


In his presidential address, Mr. Gulzari Lal Nanda referred to 
the Report of the Director-General which had pointed out that the 
enormous gap between living levels in Asia and those in the more 
highly developed countries was, if anything, increasing. He felt 
that the I.L.O. itself could do more in its own sphere of action to 
meet the needs of the countries of Asia. “ It is for the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office to devise ways and means 
of rendering such assistance” he said “ but there is one main 
question that will arise at the outset. If the I.L.O.’s activities in 
this region are to be expanded and intensified either its financial 
resources will have to be considerably enlarged, or its work re- 
organised on a revised system of priorities. The former, I know, is 
not easy today and this seems evident from the trend of discussions 
in the Governing Body and the annual sessions of the International 
Labour Conference. Therefore we have to think of adjustments 
in the form of a wider reorganisation of work. The I.L.O., like all 
other organisations and even governments themselves, has to 
adjust itself to changing conditions. In saying this, I am not 
suggesting that the Governing Body and the Office have not 
recognised this already. 

“In its earlier years” Mr. Nanda continued “the I.L.O.’s 
most important function was that of standard setting. Everyone 
will recognise its commendable performance in this respect. 
In my own country these standards have both inspired and 
given many guidance points to our own national legislation. 
But today it will perhaps be agreed that the greater need of Asian 
countries is a much further intensification of the I.L.O.’s opera- 
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tional activities. If this, for the reason already given, requires a 
slowing down of the work of standard setting, we should be prepared 
for this.” As one practical measure he suggested that serious 
consideration might be given to a suggestion mooted at times that 
the International Labour Conference might be held once in two 
years instead of annually. Industrial committees and other special 
committees and commissions might also be reduced in numbers 
and in the frequency of their meetings. He also suggested that the 
Asian Regional Conference could be made a more effective organ 
of the I.L.O. “ by making it the forum for preliminary considera- 
tion from the Asian angle of all measures leading up to the setting 
of international standards ”. 


ORGANISATIONAL QUESTIONS 


The delegation of the U.S.S.R. challenged the credentials of 
the Chinese delegation, stating that China should be represented 
by the People’s Republic. The existing rules concerning regional 
conferences of the I.L.O. do not provide for the examination 
of credentials other than those of employers’ and workers’ dele- 
gates, and this challenge was therefore ruled out of order by the 
Chairman of the Selection Committee. The Government of India 
proposed a resolution requesting the Governing Body or the Inter- 
national Labour Conference to ensure that China was represented 
by the Government of the People’s Republic at Asian Regional 
Conferences. When this resolution came before the Selection 
Committee it adopted a motion moved by Mr. Mishiro (Employers’ 
delegate, Japan) that consideration of the resolution be post- 
poned. In the plenary meeting of the Conference the Government 
delegate of India moved that this recommendation of the Selec- 
tion Committee be rejected and the resolution be considered by 
the Conference. This motion was defeated by 20 votes to 46, 
with nine abstentions, and the proposal of the Selection Com- 
mittee to postpone consideration of the resolution was adopted 
by 48 votes to 18, with six abstentions. 

Even though many delegations apparently felt strongly about 
this question, the discussions were carried out with calmness and 
dignity. As Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans, Government repre- 
sentative ot the Governing Body of the I.L.O., said at the closing 
sitting of the Conference, the “ discussions of all topics, even the 
most controversial, have been carried out with an absence of acri- 
mony and heat which is unusual in international meetings. That 
is due, if I may say so, first, largely to the statesmanlike way in 
which you [the President] and your Vice-Presidents have conducted 
our proceedings ; secondly, to Mr. Raschid, who, as Chairman of 
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the Selection Committee, carried out a difficult and thankless task 
with dignity, forbearance, patience, impartiality and courage ; 
and thirdly, the conciliatory, understanding and friendly attitude 
of the Indian delegation—Government, employers and labour— 
led from the floor by Mr. Abid Ali.” 

This was the first Regional Conference to be held in Asia since 
the U.S.S.R. rejoined the International Labour Organisation in 
1954. The Employers’ group did not provide for the seating of the 
U.S.S.R. Employers’ delegate on any committee and this matter 
was raised in the Selection Committee by the U.S.S.R. delegation. 
The Conference decided to seat the U.S.S.R. Employers’ delegate 
as a deputy member, and several delegates expressed the hope 
that the Governing Body and the International Labour Conference 
would before long find a permanent and satisfactory solution to 
this recurring problem. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL 
The Discussion 


The Report of the Director-General! dealt particularly with 
the social aspects of economic development in Asian countries. 
Thirty-nine speakers took part in the discussion of this Report. 
Underlying most of the speeches was a grave sense of urgency as 
speaker after speaker stressed the need for rapid economic devel- 
opment to meet the social demands of the people and to keep 
pace with the rapidly increasing population. Mr. Nehru, the Prime 
Minister of India, had referred to the need to aim high. “ The 
times are out of joint” he said “and you are not going to join 
them together by this progress by inches when the fiood pursues 
you, whether the flood is an increasing population or social 
demands.” Mr. Illangaratne, Minister of Labour, Housing and 
Social Services, Ceylon, also stressed the great changes taking 
place in the countries of Asia. “ Whatever the means adopted, 
and whether we like them or not,” he said “ changes have taken 
place and are taking place most rapidly. Nothing can prevent this 
revolution. Anyone who stands in the way of this revolution must 
perish and, if the obstacle is too strong, with it will perish the 
revolution and perhaps the entire universe.” 

Mr. Curphey (Employers’ delegate, Australia) warned the 
Conference of the dangers of impatience, pointing out that “ nothing 
in the history of this world of ours which has stood the test of 


1 Report of the Director General, Report I, Fourth Asian Regional Confer- 
ence of the International Labour Organisation, New Delhi, November 1957 
(Geneva, I.L.O., 1957). 
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time was created overnight ”. He continued: “...I caution you 
to hasten slowly. Do not lay down plans that are impossible of 
complete implementation because they may be too complicated 
and too ambitious and impose too great a strain on the economy 
of the particular nation concerned. Do not put into operation 
plans which have grown over a large number of years in other 
countries unless you allow a similar number of years for these 
plans to materialise, provided always of course that such plans 
are practical of implementation. I sometimes fear that what you 
are trying to do in a great hurry may result in an embarrassing 
degree of inflation, which to a great extent could be avoided if you 
were to give yourselves more time in which to achieve your 
ambitions.” 

On the other hand Mr. Somani (Employers’ delegate, India) 
said: “I, personally, feel impatient when the Asian countries are 
told that our programmes of development are over-ambitious and 
that we are trying to run before learning to walk. Possibly there 
is some truth in this statement, but the point is we have no time 
to walk. The backlog or arrears in development have to be made 
good as speedily as possible. Otherwise they will constitute an 
element of great political instability and the greatest obstacle in 
the way of greater economic and social welfare.” 

Another problem which was exercising the minds of the dele- 
gates was that of unemployment and underemployment. Mr. Farid 
Ahmad, Minister of Labour, Pakistan, said: “ One of the baffling 
problems which confronts us today is the rapid growth of popula- 
tion. It has outgrown present economic resources and is expected 
to grow much faster. In these conditions the opportunities for 
employment always lag behind the number of people seeking 
employment. It is not only a national and a regional problem but 
in a way a world problem in the sense that [to cite the Declaration 
of Philadelphia] ‘ poverty anywhere constitutes a danger to pros- 
perity everywhere’. Genuine efforts are being made in every 
country to face this problem, but its magnitude is so vast that a 
co-operative effort is required to tackle it. And no other agency is 
better equipped than the I.L.O. to make an objective study of this 
problem with a view to finding out ways and means of solving 
it on a regional and international level.” 

It was stated, however, that in Viet-Nam and the Federation 
of Malaya land was still available for cultivation and the pressure 
of population was not a serious problem. 

Many speakers referred to the role of small-scale and cottage 
industries in absorbing the unemployed and to the advantages 
of methods of production that were labour-intensive rather than 
capital-intensive. It was perhaps for this reason more than any 
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other that the question of small-scale industries was of such great 
interest to the Conference. 

The same concern with the need to increase the volume of 
employment no doubt weighed with speakers who referred to 
congestion in urban areas and the desirability of decentralising 
industries. Mr. Vasavada (Workers’ delegate, India) said that the 
only solution appeared to be one that would produce more wealth 
and at the same time employ more men in doing so. “ This is 
possible” he continued “only when industries are decentralised .. .. 
The advantages of small-scale and cottage industries are many 
and too well known. These industries can be started where the 
raw material is readily available. If arrangements for proper 
marketing are made, cottage and small-scale industries will be 
saved from the ups and downs which are the lot of large-scale 
industries. This dispersal would obviate congestion of population. 
Workers with some kind of house will take to such work in the 
rural area, thus relieving the governments from the burden of 
having to construct millions of houses in a short period and per- 
mitting funds to be diverted for meeting more urgent needs. Decen- 
tralisation would to a iarge extent also obviate conflict between 
labour and capital.” 

Mr. Esperet (Workers’ delegate, France) observed that there 
was a need for much thought and he suggested that the I.L.O. 
should carefully study ways of making the change-over from 
handicrafts to industry more gentle. “ Undoubtedly basic industries 
must be established, ” he said “ but is it desirable to create enormous 
units in all of these and to concentrate production ? Would not 
this be a mistake in many instances ? Who can tell if tomorrow 
the problems of power supply will be the same as they are today ? 
Would it not be wiser in that case to avoid what has already 
happened where over-centralisation has been followed by decen- 
tralisation ? Are we sure that methods of work in units of a more 
human size will not be a source of technical progress tomorrow ?” 

Various speakers also referred to the question of workers’ 
participation in industrial undertakings. Mr. Abid Ali, Government 
delegate, India, stated: “One way to promote better labour- 
management relations is to create in the minds of the workers a 
sense of active partnership. This can be achieved if workers are 
associated more closely with the management of undertakings. 
We, in our country, have recently introduced a scheme for workers’ 
participation in the management of industries. The scheme is 
based entirely on voluntary co-operation and we have carefully 
avoided legislative compulsion. To begin with, the scheme will 
be tried out in 50 selected industrial undertakings on an experi- 
mental basis. To prepare the workers for their new responsibilities, 
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we have also started a comprehensive programme of workers’ 
education.” 

Delegates from Ceylon and the Federation of Malaya spoke 
of the need for international commodity agreements to prevent 
the unhappy consequences of price fluctuations on the economies 
of countries mainly dependent on primary products, a matter to 
which great importance is attached in some areas. 

Several speakers emphasised the need to keep in mind the 
importance of human and social values in plans of economic 
development so that the worth and dignity of the human person 
would not be overlooked. As Mr. Blanc (Government delegate, 
France) observed, “ workers must not become robots in the hands 
of industry and machinery. Work” he continued “ must remain 
human, must respect the human personality.” Many speakers 
felt that this could more easily be done with small-scale industries 
than with large-scale industry, but Mr. Blanc pointed out that 
this should not be the exclusive attribute of handicrafts, where 
the worker was admittedly freer to develop his personal qualities ; 
it should be possible to respect the personality of man in medium 
and big industries too. 

Several other speakers also referred to the need to take account of 
the non-material needs of the population, believing that these might 
be overlooked in the drive for the production of material wealth. 

Several speakers referred in appreciative terms to the technical 
assistance work of the 1.L.0. and suggested its extension. Many 
other suggestions for I.L.O. activities were made. Mr. Abid Ali 
suggested that Asia offered the I.L.O. a unique opportunity as 
the process of industrialisation had just begun in this region, 
whereas the I.L.O. was today a mature organisation with about 
40 years of experience behind it. “ By helping to evolve patterns 
of development suited to Asian countries, by developing, in ad- 
vance, guiding principles for action, the I.L.O. could facilitate a 
rapid, smooth and orderly transition in this region.” Mr. Somani 
(Employers’ delegate, India) suggested that the I.L.O. should 
make a special study of impediments and resistance offered by 
traditional attitudes to economic development and show the 
means by which they might be removed. Mr. Vasavada felt that 
the I.L.O. could assist countries in carrying out a programme to 
train workers engaged in small-scale and cottage industries. 
Mr. Farid Ahmad believed that the I.L.O. could make a special 
study of ways and means of developing for urban workers substi- 
tutes for the social controls which existed in rural areas. Mr. Tran- 
Quéc-Buu (Workers’ delegate, Viet-Nam) suggested that the 
I.L.O. should contribute to the long-range task of educating people 
concerned with industrial disputes and arbitration procedures. 
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Mr. Raschid felt that the issues involved in the region were of such 
vital importance that the I.L.O. should not be satisfied with merely 
a passive role, waiting for the initiative to be taken by the govern- 
ments of Member States ; the I.L.O. should tactfully give the lead 
and persuade the governments to move along the line of social 
progress. Mr. Mapara (representative of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions) suggested that the I.L.O. would 
render invaluable service to the Asian trade unions if it continued 
and intensified its supply of factual and statistical information 
about the possibilities of rationalisation and its consequences. 
He also suggested that the I.L.O. should arrange for the regular 
collection of economic data to serve as a basis for collective bar- 
gaining and should act on its own initiative in providing technical 
assistance that would help countries to ratify Conventions. 
Mr. Kholmatov (Employers’ adviser, U.S.S.R.) felt that the I.L.O. 
should foster regular contacts for practical discussion between 
representatives of workers, foremen, engineers and the managing 
staff of undertakings in various countries. 


The Reply of the Director-General 


In his reply to the discussion on his Report Mr. David A. Morse, 
the Secretary-General of the Conference, admitted that on the 
material side the Asian scene was discouraging and that poverty, 
hunger and disease still existed ; but this discouraging material 
aspect of the Asian social scene needed to be balanced by the other 
side of the picture. “ A process has started—the process of economic 
development, including industrialisation—which is bound to bring 
about fundamental changes in Asian societies. The leaders of Asian 
peoples have recognised that the development of modern industrial 
production is in the long run their only hope for a real and lasting 
improvement of living conditions. There will be no stopping this. 
Successful industrialisation, however, implies a social revolution. 
To set up industry and introduce new technology is not only a 
matter of acquiring capital and a knowledge of techniques. Modern 
industry calls into being its own kind of society. It requires 
attitudes towards work different from those of traditional rural 
communities ; it functions at a different pace, and makes people 
organise their lives in a different way ; it challenges old values and 
creates new ones. This social transformation which must accom- 
pany industrialisation affects, indeed, a man’s whole view of the 
meaning and purpose of life and of his relations to his fellow 
men. In this sense it places a special charge upon those moral or 
spiritual qualities of men which have been referred to....” 

Mr. Morse stressed the importance of keeping in mind social 
objectives and the direction in which social thought and action 
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were to lead. Giving the example of handicraft and small-scale 
industries, he emphasised that these should be a transitional 
measure, as the ultimate objective of continuously raising produc- 
tion and living standards was only possible with a modern industrial 
organisation. He felt that the Asian countries had already made a 
notable contribution to current social thought and practice through 
community development programmes in which governments 
provided the stimulus for the transformation of rural life by the 
villagers themselves. “We must” he continued “develop an approach 
of a similar promotional or educational character in the field of 
labour-management relations. How to develop such a programme 
is one of our major current concerns in the I.L.O. The I.L.O.’s 
work to promote higher productivity has provided us with useful 
experience on certain aspects of this programme. Good relations 
and an understanding and acceptance of technical changes in 
industry are, of course, a necessary part of any plan to increase 
productivity and our experts have had to work out methods for 
promoting these conditions. Workers’ education—and by that 
[ have in mind particularly the training of workers in dealing 
with the social problems confronting them and the preparation 
of future trade union leaders—is another means whereby we come 
to grips with this problem. Management training in personnel 
practices, for example, is another possible method. An essential 
feature is research into social problems and social change ; for we 
must constantly keep our understanding abreast of events and be 
prepared to revise our thinking. Perhaps, too, we should have 
more opportunities for exchanges of views on problems and 
experiences such as we have had at this Conference, discussions 
in which we are concerned not so much with negotiating as with 
understanding. ... These are a number of the methods we may 
employ in developing what I have called an educational or promo- 
tional approach through the I.L.O. for dealing with these major 
problems of social change in Asia, as in other areas of the world. 
I feel personally that this Conference has contributed towards a 
better understanding of the ways in which the I.L.O. can most 
effectively respond to this need, of which we have become acutely 
conscious.” 





THE OTHER ITEMS OF THE AGENDA 


Labour and Social Problems of 
Small-Scale and Handicraft Industries 


The Conference adopted two resolutions on small-scale and 
handicraft industries. The first outlined measures designed to 
promote the development of such industries and stressed the need 
for co-ordinating plans for the development of small undertakings 
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with those for the development of large-scale industries. It suggest- 
ed that efforts should be made by governments, employers and 
workers to facilitate the growth of small undertakings stressing, 
particularly, the need for systems of credit facilities, improvements 
in the supply of raw materials, better marketing, assistance in the 
solution of technical problems, technological research and experi- 
ments and training schemes. 

Dealing with organisational arrangements for the promotion 
of small-scale, cottage and handicraft industries,*it pointed to 
the importance of defining clearly the functions and responsibility 
of different government departments and agencies and drew atten- 
tion to the two main complementary approaches desirable, namely 
the organisation by public authorities of extension services to 
which managers of small undertakings could turn for advice, and 
joint action by associations of small producers to provide common 
services. It also underlined the efficacy of co-operative organisation. 

With regard to the raising of labour standards in small-scale 
industries, the resolution dealt with the immediate need for labour 
protective legislation and measures to educate both management 
and workers, measures to demonstrate the favourable effects on 
the efficiency and morale of the workers of improvements in 
working conditions, measures of social assistance, measures to 
encourage the organisation of workers and measures to encourage 
the development of industrial co-operatives. 

In a second resolution on international action the Conference 
stressed the desirability of increased technical assistance by the 
I.L.O. in the form of extension or advisory services, training 
facilities, the improvement of techniques of production, the promo- 
tion of new lines of small-scale production, pilot plants and indus- 
trial co-operatives. The resolution also recommended the provision 
of fellowships, the conduct of research and publication of studies, 
and the convening of meetings and international seminars in the 
field of small-scale industries. 


Conditions of Life and Work of Share-Croppers, 
Tenant Farmers and Similar Categories of Semi-Independent 
and Independent Workers in Agriculture 


The Conference stated that it should be the object of social 
and economic policy to promote an optimum degree of security 
of occupation, tenure and livelihood of tenants, share-croppers 
and similar categories of agricultural workers and that in each 
country the national authority should lay down general principles 
ensuring adequate protection for them. Organisations representing 
the interests of landowners and of the agricultural workers concerned 
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should be consulted in framing the regulations and should parti- 
cipate in the machinery established for their implementation. 
Wherever possible tenants and similar categories of agricultural 
workers should have permanent occupancy rights; in any case 
the lease, preferably in writing, should be of a specified duration 
and should be renewable. A proper system of land registration 
should be maintained. To the extent that conditions permit, 
national policy should aim at the gradual transformation of all 
share-rental arrangements into fixed rental tenancies ; machinery 
should be established to ensure that rents are kept at a level 
giving each of the parties concerned a fair return and which in 
particular should ensure to the cultivator an acceptable standard 
of living and promote progressive husbandry. The traditional 
practice of giving unpaid services in the form of offerings in cash, 
in kind or in labour, should be abolished. The resolution adopted 
by the Conference also stated that the general principle that the 
cultivator of land should own his holding should be recognised and 
appropriate steps taken to facilitate access to ownership. It further 
suggested that adequate low-cost credit should be made available, 
that rural crafts should be promoted and that the improvement 
of the conditions of tenants and similar categories of agricultural 
workers should be considered as a part of an integrated programme 
of rural economic and social development and should be related 
to general development plans. 


Labour-Management Relations 


The committee set up to consider this question followed a 
rather different procedure from the usual one. At the outset the 
Secretary-General of the Conference made a statement in which 
he stressed the need for the I.L.O. to become clearly aware of the 
specifically Asian nature of the problems of labour-management 
relations. “From the Office point of view” he said “the most 
important thing is to learn from you the nature of your preoccupa- 
tions. This can best be done if you state them fully, without 
reference to any specific texts or proposals.” He suggested that 
each member of the committee be invited to make a full statement 
on the following subjects : 


(1) definition of problems, needs and objectives ; 

(2) consideration of principles of good practice ; 

(3) advice on the development of the I.L.O. programme. 
Almost every delegate responded to this invitation and there was 
a frank and lively exchange of views. The committee then set up 
a working group to prepare a report reflecting the views expressed 
and the conclusions reached. After the report was agreed to by the 
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committee it was presented to the Conference, which adopted it, 
with the abstention of the delegates of the U.S.S.R. 

The report pointed out that each country must work out the 
system most appropriate to itself, but stressed certain fundamental 
principles. These included the development of free, independent, 
responsible and democratic trade unions and employers’ organisa- 
tions ; the resolution of problems through collective bargaining ; 
and the desirability of associating workers’ and employers’ organisa- 
tions with government agencies in the consideration of general 
public social and economic measures affecting industrial relations. 
It also stressed the vital importance of good labour-management 
relations for improving national incomes and living standards. 

The report pointed to certain special features obtaining in 
Asian countries, such as the weakness of trade unions and their 
multiplicity, the use of unions for political or personal purposes, 
the tendency for some employers to refuse to recognise or bargain 
with any union, the concern of governments for industrial peace 
and the nature of the labour force, which was primarily rural. 

The report then dealt with various factors leading to better 
labour-management relations. Stressing the need for strong and 
responsible organisations of employers and workers, it stated that 
such organisations should avoid any activities which might com- 
promise their independence or their effectiveness in collective 
bargaining, particularly by making them dependent upon political 
parties or upon employers. 

For the promotion of collective bargaining the report pointed 
to the need for associations to have at their disposal objective facts 
on the situation of the industry and the economy, to the importance 
of selecting the right persons to entrust with labour-management 
relations work and to the need to train both employers and workers 
in problems and methods of collective bargaining. 

Dealing with machinery to facilitate peaceful settlement of 
industrial disputes, the report stated that there was a need for the 
State to provide certain facilities and a legal framework to promote 
the peaceful and orderly settlement of disputes. Conciliation 
machinery should be strengthened for the development of good 
relations and, whatever the system adopted in a country, the 
procedure of arbitration should be as simple and rapid as possible 
and should aim at preserving and restoring the mutual confidence 
that should exist between the parties. 

On the need for good human relations at the level of the under- 
taking, the report stated that any management-inspired programme 
to improve labour relations should be based on full respect for the 
personality of the workers and for their human dignity. It was 
important to train all line management, especially foremen and 
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supervisors, to deal with personnel questions. Trade unions should 
have the authority and the moral responsibility to encourage 
workers to live up to the letter and spirit of collective agreements, 
and management and trade unions should work together in an 
effort to ensure that the understanding which had made their 
collective agreement possible is manifested at the work level and 
in in-plant relationships. The removal of discrimination in any form 
would also contribute to improved labour-management relations. 

The report then made a number of suggestions for action by 
governments and employers’ and workers’ organisations, and by 
the 1.L.0. These last included a suggestion that assistance be 
provided by sending teams of management and trade union leaders 
from countries with wide experience in labour-management rela- 
tions to countries with less experience ; and in the form of fellow- 
ships and promotional or educational activities such as regional 
or national seminars which would help in developing the sense of 
responsibility of employers and workers. The suggestion was also 
made that the I.L.O. should undertake a special study of industrial 
relations in mixed economies. 


CONCLUSION 


Speaking at the closing sitting of the Conference, Sir Guildhaume 
Myrddin-Evans said that he believed that the Asian Regional 
Conference had “ arrived ”, and it was generally agreed that the 
Fourth Asian Regional Conference had been the most solid and 
successful of the series. 

Not only did the delegates show great interest in the specific 
items on the agenda but it was obvious that the countries of the 
region were conscious of the need for rapid social progress based 
on sound economic foundations. It was equally evident that these 
countries were fully aware of the problems that would have to be 
faced in achieving such an advance. The quality and seriousness of 
the discussions augured well for future advance in this direction. 
As Mr. Sharp had put it, “... I have the conviction from this 
gathering, more firmly than from any other meeting, that our 
ambition that the problems of poverty in Asia be solved in our 
lifetime is no mere dream but is already in process of realisation ”. 

At the closing sitting of the Conference the Secretary-General 
said: “I certainly agree with Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans 
that this is the finest Conference in the region... and I would even 
go a little further and say that it is really the most inspiring Confer- 
ence that I have attended.” This seemed to reflect the sentiment 
that prevailed among those who participated in the Conference. 








REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Remploy: An Experiment in 
Sheltered Employment for 
the Severely Disabled in Great Britain 


by 
J. L. Epwarps 


Assistant Secretary in Charge of the Disabled Persons Branch, 
Ministry of Labour and National Service 


The highest goal of vocational rehabilitation is attained when it permits 
a disabled person to secure and retain suitable employment alongside 
able-bodied workers ; but in some cases such complete rehabilitation cannot 
be hoped for, at least for a certain time, and employment under sheltered 
conditions is necessary. It was to meet the needs of these cases of severe 
disablement that the Disabled Persons Employment Corporation (Remploy) 
was set up in Great Britain by Act of Parliament in 1945. 

In the following pages Mr. Edwards describes the origins and progress 
of this remarkable social experiment and shows what part it plays in the 
general scheme of vocational rehabilitation. 


Remploy is the largest single agency providing sheltered employment 
for the severely disabled in Great Britain. It was set up in 1945 as a 
non-profit-making company, financed by the central Government ; 
today, it runs 90 factories and employs over 6,000 severely disabled 
workers. This article sketches briefly the historical development both 
of other forms of sheltered employment and of Remploy itself. It goes 
on to describe how the corporation is organised, what it does and the 
kind of people it employs. Finally, it attempts to estimate the contribu- 
tion which Remploy has made, and can make in the future, as a part 
of the general scheme of employment services for the disabled. 


OTHER FORMS OF SHELTERED EMPLOYMENT 


Sheltered employment has a long history in Great Britain. Special 
workshops for the blind began to be set up by voluntary societies well 
over a hundred years ago and the first of them—the Royal Blind Asylum 
in Edinburgh, which was established in 1793—is still operating. Since 
1920 local authorities have been empowered to provide workshops 
for the blind, and since 1948 they have had an obligation to do so 
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under statutory schemes approved by the Minister of Health or the 
Secretary of State for Scotland.! Today there are about 70 such work- 
shops providing training or employment for over 4,000 blind people ; 
of these, one-third are run directly by local authorities and the rest 
by voluntary organisations acting as their agents. 

For the sighted disabled much less had been done up to the end 
of the Second World War. Local authorities were not required, or 
even empowered, under statute to provide sheltered workshops for 
disabled people other than the blind. However, in this field, too, invalu- 
able pioneer work was done by voluntary effort from about the beginning 
of the present century. Among the earliest examples were the Lord 
Roberts Workshops, which were set up during the Boer War to provide 
training and employment for disabled soldiers ; they are still doing so 
today. Others catering for the disabled generally were the Sir Robert 
Jones Memorial Workshops in Liverpool and the Hostels for Crippled 
and Invalid Women Workers, London. In 1915 Papworth Village 
Settlement was founded—the first centre specially designed to provide 
training and employment for the tuberculous under sheltered conditions. 

After the First World War several ex-service organisations opened 
new workshops to cater for the large number of war disabled. At the 
same time, increasing interest in the rehabilitation and care of the 
disabled generally led, over the years, to the establishment by other 
voluntary bodies of more sheltered workshops not confined to ex-service- 
men. At present there are in all about 40 workshops run by voluntary 
bodies for the sighted disabled (including those in village settlements 
for the tuberculous) ; most of these are relatively small and the total 
for whom training or employment is provided is about 800. 

Comparatively recently, under the National Assistance Act, 1948, 
local authorities were empowered, though not obliged, to set up sheltered 
workshops for the disabled other than the blind. So far little use has 
been made of these powers, mainly owing to restrictions on capital 
expenditure. But a number of local authorities have, with the encourage- 
ment of the Ministry of Labour, admitted sighted disabled to their 
workshops for the blind wherever space is available and there is no 
risk of prejudicing the employment of the blind people themselves. 

The central Government, through the Ministry of Labour, gives 
financial help te all these different types of workshop, whether for the 
blind or sighted and whether run by local authorities or by voluntary 
bodies. Such help takes the form of training allowances and fees, a contri- 
bution towards trading losses and advances to assist capital development. 
The Ministry’s expenditure for all these purposes is at present running 
at about £670,000 a year; this probably represents rather less than 
half the total cost of the services, the rest being met from local authority 
or voluntary funds. 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF REMPLOY 


Remploy owes its origin to an official Committee (the Tomlinson 
Committee) which was appointed by the Government in 1941 and 
issued its report in 1943.2 The Committee made far-reaching recommen- 


1 Under the Blind Persons Act, 1920, and the National Assistance Act, 1948. Cf. 7.L.0. 
Legislative Series, 1948 (U.K. 1). 

2See “The Rehabilitation and Resettlement of Disabled Persons in Great Britain”, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 1, July 1943, pp. 43-55. 
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dations which were accepted by the Government and set the general 
pattern of employment services for the disabled as they exist today ; 
one of these was that a government-financed public corporation should 
be set up to provide sheltered employment on a larger scale than would 
be possible through local and voluntary effort alone. 

Provision for this to be done was included in the Disabled Persons 
(Employment) Act, 19441, and in March 1945 the Disabled Persons 
Employment Corporation came into existence with a Board of Direc- 
tors appointed by the Minister of Labour under the chairmanship 
of Viscount Portal and consisting of members drawn from industry, 
the trade unions and those with a knowledge of the problems of employing 
the disabled. Later the same year a full-time Executive Director 
was appointed, and in April 1946 the first factory was opened at 
Bridgend, Glamorganshire ; three more followed in the same year, 
11 in 1947, 21 in 1948 and 35 in 1949, making a total of 71 factories 
in operation at the end of that year. Thereafter the rate of expansion 
was drastically reduced, and since 1952 the number of factories has 
remained at or about the present figure of 90. 

There were many problems to be overcome in these early days. 
The provision of sheltered employment by a public corporation and 
on this scale was something that had never been attempted before, 
either in the United Kingdom or in any other country. Although those 
responsible did their best to learn from the experience of existing 
sheltered workshops, there was bound to be a good deal of trial and 
error in discovering the best techniques and the most effective form 
of organisation. The great majority of the corporation’s disabled em- 
ployees had had no previous experience at all in the trade for which 
they were recruited and this was a serious obstacle to efficiency. Then, 
too, British industry as a whole suffered in the immediate post-war 
period from acute shortages and restrictions and these added to the 
difficulties of setting up an entirely new trading organisation such 
as Remploy. 

Even more serious, however, was the temptation to expand too 
rapidly. The launching of this unique social experiment aroused 
widespread interest both in Parliament and throughout the country, 
and there was understandable anxiety to see it produce quick results. 
In retrospect it is likely that the long-term interests of Remploy—and 
thus of the disabled themselves—-would have been better served by a 
slower rate of growth and by establishing the foundations of the cor- 
poration more securely before building it up to its full size. This was 
recognised in 1949 when, as already mentioned, the phase of rapid expan- 
sion was brought to an end and the then Minister of Labour announced, 
with the full agreement of Sir Robert Burrows (who had succeeded Lord 
Portal as Chairman in the previous year) that the immediate policy of 
Remploy was to be one of consolidation. In fact the only factories since 
opened have been those which were already in the course of erection or 
adaptation at the time of the Minister’s announcement. 

During this initial phase the number of Remploy’s severely disabled 
employees ? rose from 300 at the end of 1946 to over 4,000 at the end 
of 1949, and sales increased from £12,000 a year to nearly £400,000. 
At the same time costs remained high and well above the average for 


1Cf. I.L.0. Legislative Series, 1944 (G.B. 1). 
2 Including homeworkers and factory supervisory and clerical staff, as well as pro- 
duction workers. 
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other sheltered workshops, despite the closing down of unprofitable 
ventures and several attempts to strengthen the management and 
improve the organisation of the corporation. The weekly loss per 
worker, which was nearly £9 in 1946, still stood at over {7 at the end of 
this period. 

The next stage in Remploy’s history (1949-54) saw a persistence of 
these difficulties. At first expansion continued, though at a much 
reduced rate. By 1952 the number of severely disabled employees 
had increased to nearly 6,000 and output was about £1,800,000 a year, 
but the weekly loss per head had risen to over {8. This remained a 
matter for concern, and in the same year the Select Committee on 
Estimates of the House of Commons issued a report on Remploy which 
recognised the valuable work done by the corporation for the disabled 
but urged that its costs should be reduced and the management re- 
organised. A number of steps were taken to meet the criticisms made, 
including the strengthening of the sales organisation and a drive for 
increased productivity. The Board had already decided to appoint a 
full-time Managing Director with industrial experience, and this was 
done in September 1952. By 1954 the reorganisation had been completed; 
in the financial year 1954-55 output reached {2,815,000 and the number 
of severely disabled employees nearly 6,600—both record figures— 
the value of output per man being more than double that of 1950-51. 

These were encouraging signs, but it soon became clear that Remploy 
was outrunning its financial resources, and that more workers had been 
taken on than the volume of orders justified. Insufficient provision had 
been made for the additional working capital needed and for the higher 
raw material and other costs which inevitably followed increased 
production. The loss per head did not, as had been hoped, go down but 
actually rose again to {7 18s. Od. a week. It was necessary to cut expend- 
iture drastically ; recruitment was curtailed and the number of severely 
disabled employees allowed to run down to about 6,000. Early in 1955 
the Board invited the Organisation and Methods Division of the Treasury 
to carry out a thorough survey of the corporation’s structure. The main 
recommendations made were that the higher management should be 
strengthened by the appointment to the Board of industrialists with 
current manufacturing experience and of full-time production and 
sales directors, that there should be a further degree of decentralisation 
and that the system of financial control should be overhauled and 
improved. With the adoption of these and other measures recommended 
in the survey, Remploy may be said to have entered on a new phase in 
its history and one which is still in progress. 


PRESENT ORGANISATION 


The Board of Directors now consists of a Chairman (Sir Alec Zealley, 
a former industrialist), a Deputy Chairman (Sir Brunel Cohen, who is 
himself disabled and besides serving continuously on the Board since 
its constitution acted as Chairman for a time after the resignation of 
Sir Robert Burrows in 1955) and five salaried and six unpaid Directors. 
Of the former, the Managing Director, the Executive Director, the 
Production Director and the Sales Director are full-time officers, while 
the Financial Director serves on a part-time basis. The unpaid Directors 
are drawn from those with experience of industrial or commercial manage- 
ment and from the trade union movement. All members of the Board 
are appointed by the Minister of Labour, and the Board is responsible 
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to the Minister for the efficient management of the corporation within 
the general lines of policy laid down by him. 

The head office in London is organised on normal commercial lines. 
The Managing Director exercises a general oversight over the cor- 
poration’s operations ; the Executive Director is responsible for personnel 
and establishments questions, and the other salaried Directors bear the 
specific responsibilities indicated by their titles. There is close contact 
between Remploy and the Ministry’s officers, one of whom attends 
meetings of the Board as an observer; but the Ministry does not 
intervene in matters of day-to-day management, which are entirely 
the Board’s responsibility. 

Remploy’s 90 factories are necessarily sited not in the places which 
would be most advantageous economically but in those where the need 
to provide employment for the severely disabled is greatest. In con- 
sequence, they are distributed throughout Great Britain, with the main 
concentrations in the industrial areas of Lancashire, Yorkshire, North- 
East England and South Wales. Besides raising transport and other 
costs, this poses some difficult problems of management. Quite early 
in Remploy’s history it was found that considerable decentralisation 
was necessary, and under the present arrangements this is achieved in 
two ways. For general administrative purposes the country is divided 
into six areas each under the charge of an Area Liaison Officer, who is 
responsible for the factories in his area. For production purposes, on the 
other hand, the factories have been formed into trade groups regardless 
of geography. These are headed by Group Controllers who are responsible 
to the Production Director but who exercise a considerable amount of 
delegated authority. They are generally based on London but spend 
much of their time visiting the factories in their group. 

The present trade groups with the number of factories in each are as 
follows : 


Trade group pw ey 
Domestic furniture . : 20 
General woodworking. . ; 17 
Cardboard box, printing and bookbinding ‘ Aas aa 12 
Protective clothing and textile weer ee ob a lk he SR 12 
Engineering . ee a ee ee eee 9 
Knitwear . ‘ 7 
Preservation, identification and packaging . 7 
Orthopedic and leatherwork 6 


In addition to these trade groups there is a separate home-work 
group, the function of which is to provide employment for those disabled 
people who are incapable of working, even in sheltered conditions, 
outside their own home. Under the general oversight of a Group Con- 
troller there are six home-work supervisors, each in charge of a home- 
work centre which is based on a Remploy factory. 

Remploy’s sales organisation covers the whole country, with 
area sales offices at a number of provincial centres in addition to the 
headquarters staff. The Sales Director is in charge of the organisation 
as a whole, but some Group Controllers have responsibility for sales 
within their own groups—for instance, where the product is sold locally. 


1 Normally each factory is confined to a single trade ; in the few cases where there are 
two the factory is counted in the group to which its main activity belongs. 
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The numbers of staff (as distinct from factory production workers) 
have grown considerably since the early days. The total headquarters 
staff, including that of the Group Controllers’ offices, is now about 370. 
With the addition of those in the sales organisation and of supervisory 
and office workers employed in the factories, the total staff on Remploy’s 
books is over 2,000. Of these about 200 are severely disabled, for it 
has always been Remploy’s policy to provide employment for such 
people so far as possible on the staff as well as on the factory floor. 


THE LABOUR FORCE 


The number of Remploy’s severely disabled employees now stands 
at just over 6,000 (including about 500 women), of whom about 40 per 
cent. have served in the armed forces (though their disability is not 
necessarily due to such service). This labour force tends to be more 
elderly than that of an ordinary industrial concern. An analysis made 
at 1 January 1957 showed that the average age was 46, 40 per cent. of 
the men being aged 50 or over. For women, as would be expected, 
the age distribution is quite different ; the average age was only 34 and 
over two-thirds of them were under 40. In common with other sheltered 
workshops Remploy factories also employ a proportion of fit (or less 
severely disabled) labour for heavy work or as skilled craftsmen. A 
maximum of 15 per cent. of such labour has been authorised, but in 
practice the proportion employed is well below this. 

Practically every type of disability is to be found among Remploy’s 
workers, though the corporation does not normally recruit blind people, 
who, as we have seen, have their own special workshops, which were 
in existence long before Remploy was set up. The following figures, 
compiled from a complete analysis at 1 January 1957, show the ten 
largest disability groups which together account for nearly 70 per cent. 
of the severely disabled employees : 


Disability group Percentage 
Pulmonary tuberculosis .. . Pn ae 
Injuries and diseases (except tuberculosis) of lower limb . 8.9 
Diseases of the heart or circulatory system . 8.3 
Diseases of the aed (except tuberculosis) 8.2 
Epilepsy ; ie ee ee ye 
Amputation of one leg 5.9 


Nervous and mental disorders (other than neurosis, psycho- 


neurosis and epilepsy) . . Eee ee ee ee 5.2 
Injuries and diseases of the spine (other than paraplegia and 

tuberculosis), curvature of the spine, spondylitis . ee 4.8 
Paraplegia . ‘ Po ee Meth ef ‘ 4.5 
Arthritis and rheumatism . 4.5 


Seven of Remploy’s 90 factories are specially reserved for infectious 
cases of pulmonary tuberculosis. 

Recruitment takes place entirely through the Ministry of Labour’s 
employment exchanges, which keep a record of unemployed men and 
women who are registered as disabled under the Disabled Persons 
(Employment) Act and who are considered unlikely to obtain employ- 
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ment except under sheltered conditions. Only such people are eligible 
to be considered for employment in a Remploy factory. When vacancies 
occur the Disablement Resettlement Officer at the local employment 
exchange submits possible candidates and these are interviewed at 
the factory by a panel consisting of the Works Manager, the Factory 
Doctor and sometimes the Area Liaison Officer. The Disablement 
Resettlement Officer is consulted as necessary, but the final decision 
whether or not to take any individual into employment rests with 
Remploy and not with the Ministry. This applies equally to dismissals, 
but there is a special procedure under which Works Managers must 
obtain the sanction of Remploy headquarters before terminating the 
employment of a severely disabled worker. 

The question of productivity has been much discussed at various 
times during Remploy’s history. On the one hand the corporation 
exists to provide employment for the severely disabled and must 
obviously make due allowance for the handicaps with which its em- 
ployees have to contend. On the other hand it has recognised from the 
start that charity ought to play no part in its operations and that, in 
the interests both of the community and of the disabled themselves, 
its factories should be run so far as possible on ordinary commercial 
lines, with a proper emphasis on efficiency and productivity. In the 
past some workers have undoubtedly been recruited who were capable 
of making only the smallest contribution to production, and this was 
commented on both in the Select Committee's Report of 1952 and in 
the Treasury Survey of 1955. Recently an experimental arrangement 
has been made under which possible recruits for some Remploy factories 
are given a short course of “ toning up” and assessment at a Ministry 
of Labour Industrial Rehabilitation Unit ! before being taken into the 
corporation’s employment. 

Remploy has, of course, to face a number of other difficulties which 
are inherent in the nature of its labour force. The rate of absenteeism 
is inevitably much higher than among able-bodied workers, especially 
during the winter, and some of its employees must work shorter hours 
for medical reasons. The high average age and initial lack of training 
both tend to limit flexibility, though to some extent this difficulty can 
be—and has been—overcome by increased mechanisation and by 
breaking down the work into simple operations. 

It is no part of Remploy’s function to retain in its factories those 
who, although still disabled, have recovered to the extent of no longer 
requiring employment under sheltered conditions. Accordingly, it has 
been the corporation’s policy to encourage such people to return to 
open industry, and each year about 240 men and women do so. This 
positive contribution towards full rehabilitation is a valuable by- 
product of Remploy’s activities. 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


As has already been mentioned, the general aim of Remploy is to 
run its factories, so far as possible, on commercial lines and to reproduce 
closely the atmosphere of ordinary industry. Except where there are 
special medical reasons (as in the case of some tuberculous) all employees 


1See W. L. Buxton: “ Industrial Rehabilitation Units: A British Experiment ”, in 
International Labour Review, Vol. LX VII, No. 6, June 1953, pp. 535-548. 
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are expected to work a 44-hour week and to contribute fully to pro- 
duction within the limits set by their disability. At the same time care 
is taken to avoid undue strain. At its London headquarters the corpo- 
ration employs a full-time principal medical officer to advise on general 
medical questions and, where necessary, on individual cases. In addi- 
tion, each factory has the part-time services of a local doctor who pays 
frequent visits to watch the progress of individual employees, to suggest 
any necessary changes in their working conditions and to advise the 
Works Manager on medical matters in general. Every six months each 
worker has a routine medical examination, the result of which is notified 
to the Works Manager. A great deal has been done to help the corpora- 
tion’s disabled employees to overcome their physical handicaps by 
ata work aids and by adapting machinery to meet individual 
needs. 

During the early years of Remploy’s existence the wages of its 
severely disabled workers varied according to their trade and usually 
represented a percentage of those paid for the same work in ordinary 
industry. For various reasons this proved unsatisfactory, and the 
present wage structure is based on a standard Remploy rate for all 
trades, which is settled by negotiations with the trade unions concerned 
and is roughly 75 per cent. of an average of all the different trade rates. 
The present standard rate gives a starting wage for men of £6 17s. 6d. 
for a 44-hour week in London (slightly less elsewhere), increasing after 
two years’ service to {7 6s. 8d. All workers are eligible for higher rates, 
either through incentive payments or through merit, up to a maximum 
of the full trade rate for the work. Remploy does not normally provide 
special transport or hostel accommodation for its workers, since the 
factories are sited for the convenient use of public transport for the 
daily journey to and from work. The only special concession made is 
that travelling expenses in excess of 6d. a day are refunded by the 
corporation up to a maximum of 10s. a week. 

Employees have a completely free hand regarding membership of 
trade unions, and in practice almost all of them have joined a trade union 
appropriate to their particular occupation. Works Managers are encour- 
aged to extend to officials of these trade unions the usual facilities for 
consultation, and there are shop stewards in each factory. Joint consul- 
tative committees consisting of representatives of management and of 
employees also exist for the discussion of such matters as production, 
factory conditions and welfare; in accordance with general British 
practice, wages, hours of work and similar matters are outside the scope 
of these committees and are reserved for negotiation between the man- 
agement and trade union representatives. In welfare matters generally 
Remploy aims to keep abreast of good industrial practice. It provides 
a canteen service in every factory, usually with a hot midday meal, 
and encourages the workers to run their own social clubs with advice 
and guidance from the Works Manager. It also publishes a quarterly 
news-sheet entitled Remploy News which is designed to keep its em- 
ployees in touch with what is happening in the corporation and to foster 
a corporate spirit. 


TRADING OPERATIONS 


An earlier section of this article outlined the expansion of Remploy’s 
activities during the first roe of its existence. The full development 
can best be seen from the following figures of the annual valve of sales : 
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Year ending 31 March Value in {'s Year ending 31 March Value in {'s 
re oe 12,000 9) «+s. s. 2G 
_.. aoa 42,000 1954 2 eo 6s Bee 
ae 165,000 eee 
Pre 393,000 1956 .... . 2,999,000 
 _ eee 936,000 S99) woe es Bee 
Toe . _ « « 1,599,000 


For the year ending 31 March 1958 the target has been set even higher. 
Something has also already been said about production difficulties. 
Remploy’s problem is basically the same as that of any other trading 
concern—to bring production and sales into balance and to stabilise 
them at the highest level within its capacity. For this purpose it is, of 
course, essential to select trades which offer firm commercial prospects 
as well as being well suited to the employment of disabled labour. 
Traditionally, sheltered workshops have relied mainly upon handi- 
crafts, partly because of their supposed therapeutic value ; in workshops 
for the blind the manufacture of baskets, brushes and mats have long 
been the staple trades. From its early days, however, Remploy found 
that ordinary industrial manufacture offered far better prospects and 
that the range of work within the capacity of even the most severely 
disabled was surprisingly large. Here the modern trends towards in- 
creased mechanisation and the breaking down of skilled processes have 
been of great assistance. The wide range of Remploy’s present manufac- 
tures can be seen from the list of trade groups already given ; it includes 
hospital and school furniture, metal windows, ladies’ cardigans, oil 
stoves, electrical appliances, and leather bags, to mention only a few. 
Recently one factory has undertaken with success, under the “ spon- 
sorship”” arrangements described below, the repair of hydraulic pit 
props—a process which only a few years ago it would have been con- 
sidered impossible for severely disabled men to handle satisfactorily. 
As a government-sponsored concern Remploy has naturally looked 
to the central Government—and to a smaller extent to local authorities 
and nationalised industries—to provide it with some of its work through 
the placing of suitable contracts. Special arrangements were made in 
1950 under which a measure of preference is given by purchasing depart- 
ments to “ priority suppliers ”"—a term which includes other sheltered 
workshops and the prisons as well as Remploy. These have brought 
substantial benefit to Remploy, and in the financial year 1956-57 the 
value of government contracts secured was about £900,000, or nearl 
30 per cent. of the corporation’s total sales. A further £200,000 wort 
was offered by purchasing departments to Remploy but declined 
because either specification or price was considered unsuitable. The 
Board of Directors, in common with the managements of other sheltered 
workshops, recognise the value of these arrangements, but feel that 
even more might be done by the Government to provide them with 
work at a suitable price. A recent Committee of Inquiry } (commonly 
known as the Piercy Committee) suggested that the present system 
should be re-examined with a view to increasing the volume of govern- 
ment contracts awarded to sheltered workshops in general, and this 
suggestion is now being discussed by the departments concerned. 


1 Report of the Committee of Inquiry on the Rehabilitation, Training and Resettlement of 
Disabled Persons (Cmd. 9883) (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1956). 
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Originally it had been hoped that government contracts might account 
for as much as 60 per cent. of Remploy’s total sales, but it became 
clear fairly early on that this was much too high an estimate. Recognis- 
ing that it would have to rely for most of its business on the commercial 
market, the corporation has progressively built up its own sales organisa- 
tion, and now competes with ordinary manufacturers over a wide field. 
In doing so it aims to sell its goods on their merits and not by any 
appeal to public sympathy. To a large extent initial suspicions have 
been overcome and Remploy has been accepted into membership of 
the trade associations covering many of its products. It has also made 
efforts to enter the export market ; so far these have had only limited 
success, though orders have been obtained from as far afield as New 
Zealand, Iraq, Canada and the Sudan. 

Clearly, however, there are great advantages for an organisation 
like Remploy in some arrangement under which production can be 
undertaken against firm orders, with a consequent saving of sales 
and warehouse costs. The so-called “sponsorship” schemes recently 
entered into with industrial firms are designed to meet this need. The 
essence of such a scheme is that Remploy provides the factory space, 
labour and skilled management while the sponsoring firm supplies any 
necessary machinery, technical advice and training and undertakes 
to buy back the finished product at an agreed economic price. Five such 
schemes are already in operation, and several more are being negotiated 
in a variety of trades. Remploy hopes that before long as many as 12 
of its factories may be engaged wholly or partly on “ sponsored ” work 
and that as a result the operating loss at these factories will be con- 
siderably reduced. This is an interesting and promising experiment, 
though it is too early yet to judge the long-term results. 

The home-work group naturally conducts its operations on a different 
basis from that of the factories. Its aim is to enable the home-bound 
disabled to become full-time productive workers earning reasonable 
wages at piece-work rates. Unfortunately, the provision of suitable 
work has been a constant difficulty, since there seems to be a decreasing 
number of processes which can be economically performed at home and 
which provide the worker with a reasonable living wage. The general 
movement has been away from handicrafts towards light assembly 
work, which is far more remunerative. Most of the work is done for 
private manufacturers, though some government contracts are obtained. 
The local home-work supervisor delivers the materials to the worker’s 
home and collects the finished product, as well as giving any necessary 
instruction. Though operating losses are comparatively light, the 
difficulty of finding suitable work has prevented the group from expand- 
ing beyond its present strength of some 140 workers. 


FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 


The financial assistance provided for Remploy by the Government 
takes two forms. Grants are made to cover the annual deficit on the 
corporation’s operations, and in addition the Government provides 
interest-free loans, secured by debenture on Remploy’s assets, to meet 
capital expenditure on premises and equipment. Like government 
expenditure on other social services, money for these purposes has 
to be voted annually by Parliament. Sums based on Remploy’s forecast 
of its requirements for the coming year under both heads are included 
in the Ministry of Labour’s annual estimates, presented to Parliament 
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for approval. It follows that Remploy’s finances are subject to the 
normal processes of parliamentary scrutiny and control, and a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons may, as it did in 1952, investigate 
and comment on how the corporation manages its affairs and what 
use it makes of the resources allocated to it. 

Issues to Remploy under these arrangements since its foundation 
are shown, in round figures, in the accompanying table. 


GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE TO REMPLOY, 1945-46 To 1956-57 





_—— ee —_— 

















Financial year | Grants | Loans Totals 

| £ | £ | £ 
Ce ee a Oe 7,000 1,000 8,000 
a ire 111,000 52,000 163,000 
SE  oted vem a8 187,000 | 281,000 468,000 
SE ks 6 es ee oe 622,000 | 706,000 1,328,000 
1949-50 ....... | 1,352,000 | 648,000 2,000,000 
ee | ee 2,691,000 
1951-52 . . | 2,782,000 | 265,000 3,047,000 
1952-53. .» | 2areoee 7 159,000 2,377,000 
1953-54. ; 2,302,000 | 198,000 2,500,000 
1954-55 . . . | 2,774,000 129,000 2,903,000 
1955-56. . , . | 2,386,000 94,000 2,480,000 
ee ee ee 2,528,000 209,000 | 2,737,000 

| 





Recently, and more especially since the tightening up of financial 
control recommended in the Treasury Survey of 1955, the Board of 
Directors has devoted much attention to the task of stabilising the 
corporation’s financial position. It has accepted as an aim of policy 
that the net loss per head should be progressively reduced to the current 
level of wages. For its part, the Government has agreed that over 
the five years commencing with 1956-57 Remploy should plan its 
operations on the basis that an average of £200,000 a year will be 
available in loans for capital expenditure, and up to £2,500,000 a year 
in grants to meet net deficits on running expenses—subject in each 
case to any necessary adjustment to meet changes in the value of money. 

The financial relations between Remploy and the Ministry of Labour 
are governed by a formal agreement the purpose of which is to leave 
the corporation free to manage its day-to-day affairs while retaining 
the necessary degree of Ministerial control over broad lines of policy. 
The Minister’s written consent has to be sought in regard to such matters 
as investment, borrowing and disposal of certain capital assets, and he 
must be kept informed concerning the nature of the training and employ- 
ment provided, the principles adopted in the fixing of wages and other 
remuneration, and other general questions. The Minister’s prior authority 
is also needed for the payment of salaries above a certain level and 
for major transactions concerning land and buildings. Accounts are 
subject to examination by the Comptroller and Auditor General and 
to scrutiny by the Ministry’s officers. Apart from this formal machinery 
there is a good deal of informal consultation between Remploy and the 
Ministry on financial as on other matters ; and the Ministry is kept 
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informed of any major developments through the attendance of its 
observer at Board meetings. The Financial Director, in whose appoint- 
ment by the Minister the Treasury must concur, has the right of direct 
access to the Ministry on financial questions and in practice keeps 
in close touch with the Ministry’s Accountant General. 


CONCLUSION 


Remploy, together with the other agencies through which sheltered 
employment is provided, forms only one part of a comprehensive 
scheme of services for the disabled which has been fully described 
elsewhere. ! We are not here concerned with medical or welfare services 
or with insurance benefits, but it is relevant to recall the other employ- 
ment provisions to which sheltered employment is complementary—the 
voluntary register of disabled persons ; the “ quota” system, under which 
all employers with 20 or more workpeople must employ at least 3 per 
cent. of registered disabled persons ; the placing service available through 
the Disablement Resettlement Officers at each of the Ministry of Labour’s 
employment exchanges; courses of industrial rehabilitation at the 
Ministry’s own rehabilitation units; and vocational training courses 
in a variety of trades at government training centres, at the residential 
colleges run by voluntary organisations or elsewhere. 

Ever since these services came into existence at the end of the 
Second World War under the provisions of the Disabled Persons 
(Employment) Act, 1944, the favourable climate of full employment 
has made the task of placing the disabled relatively easy in most parts 
of the country. The emphasis has therefore been as much on open as 
on sheltered employment, and the Ministry of Labour has been able 
to place in ordinary industry every year one thousand or more registered 
disabled who were classified as “ unlikely to obtain employment except 
under sheltered conditions”. At the same time it is noteworthy that 
the number of severely disabled unemployed fell steadily from 13,000 
in 1946 to 4,000 in 1955 and has since remained steady at about that 
figure. The growth of Remploy during the same period has certainly 
been a factor in this decline. As the report of the Piercy Committee 
pointed out, “ there are at least 6,000 persons for whom employment 
in a Remploy factory appears to be the only likely opportunity of 
employment ; this number can reasonably be expected to be a minimum 
since, should economic conditions deteriorate, it would increase ”. 

Originally, as many as 130 Remploy factories were envisaged, and a 
number of sites were acquired which have not so far been used. The 
continuing existence of some 4,000 severely disabled unemployed might 
seem to indicate a need for a considerable number of new factories. But 
in fact the provision of sheltered employment for every individual in 
the country who needs it is an ideal scarcely possible of achievement ; 
and even if such expansion were financially possible at the present time 
there are probably comparatively few areas where, so long as present 
levels of employment continue, the concentration of suitable disabled 
unemployed is large enough to support a new factory of the normal 
Rempioy size. On the other hand some of the existing factories could, 
if circumstances allowed, take in more workers and, as we have already 
seen, Remploy is not the only agency through which sheltered employ- 
ment can be provided. Workshops run by local authorities or by 





1 See, in particular, Services for the Disabled (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1955). 
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voluntary effort with government assistance also have a valuable part 
to play, particularly in absorbing relatively small local concentrations 
of disabled people who need sheltered employment. 

During the 12 years of the corporation’s existence valuable lessons 
have been learnt, but many problems still remain. It is not to be expected 
that any concern of this kind will operate otherwise than at a loss, 
especially in the present inflationary conditions ; but as has already 
been mentioned, Remploy’s costs have so far proved to be consistently 
higher than those of other forms of sheltered employment. During the 
financial year 1955-56 the average net cost per worker employed was 
£7 14s. 10d. a week ; while an exact comparison is not possible, the 
corresponding figure in workshops for the blind was probably of the 
order of {7 (with workshops managed directly by local authorities 
showing a cost well above those run by voluntary institutions) and that 
in voluntary undertakings for the sighted disabled about half that 
amount. There are, of course, various reasons for this, including the 
unpaid services and general goodwill which are available to most volun- 
tary undertakings and which help to keep their costs down, and the 
heavy overhead expenses which have to be borne by an organisation 
of the size of Remploy. Within the corporation, however, there are 
still wide variations in costs between different factories and products. 
The Board of Directors is actively trying to solve this problem by 
increasing both production and sales, by concentrating on the more 
profitable trades and by developing the “sponsorship” idea. These 
efforts have borne fruit to the extent that the annual gross output per 
disabled worker, which was £130 in 1948-49, rose from £450 in 1954-55 
to £506 in 1955-56 and £558 in 1956-57, mainly owing to improved 
methods and mechanisation. In present economic conditions, however, 
and so long as costs of all kinds continue to rise, the emphasis is bound 
to be on consolidation. Meanwhile, the Government has accepted the 
recommendation of the Piercy Committee that “the present scheme 
of providing sheltered employment through Remploy factories should 
be continued ” with only minor suggestions for its improvement. 

Remploy’s achievements should not, of course, be measured by 
financial standards alone. There will always be room for argument 
about just how much of its resources any society ought to devote to 
helping its less fortunate members, whether by the provision of sheltered 
employment or through any other form of social service. But though 
Remploy has had its difficulties in the past and still has them, there 
can be no doubt of the continuing value of its work in human terms. 
It has already provided employment for nearly 13,000 men and women, 
most of whom would otherwise have had little prospect of obtaining it. 
All who have the interests of the disabled at heart will wish Remploy 
well and hope that it will continue its work with increasing success. 








Agricultural Policy 
in the Federal Republic of Germany 


In September 1955 the Parliament of the Federal Republic of Germany 
passed an Act designed to improve social and economic conditions in agri- 
culture, under which the Government is required to submit an annual 
report (the Green Report) on the situation in agriculture, accompanied by a 
plan (the Green Plan) putting forward proposed measures to remedy any 
shortcomings brought to light by the report. The following study, after 
briefly summarising the main provisions of the Act, analyses the situation 
as revealed by the two reports so far published and the measures proposed in 
the two accompanying plans for the improvement of agriculture in the 


Federal Republic. 


Recent agricultural policies in many industrialised countries have 
been mainly concerned with closing the gap between incomes and social 
conditions in certain parts of agriculture, particularly the family farm 
sector, and those in other branches of the economy—a gap which, in a 

riod of high economic prosperity, has been continuously widening.! 
- far the principal means of achieving this objective have been various 
schemes of price regulations, import restrictions and producers’ subsidies 
designed to keep agricultural prices “ at parity ” with those of other 
commodities. 

Experience has shown that this approach alone cannot solve the 
problem and that price and trade policies must be supplemented by 
specific programmes for improving general conditions of production in 
agriculture, particularly in those farming areas which are handicapped 
by natural, economic and social adversities, the aim of such programmes 
being to strengthen the efficiency and competitiveness of agriculture, to 
improve working and living conditions in agriculture and thus to elimi- 
nate, or at least to diminish, the permanent need for government protec- 
tion. An interesting example of how the task can be approached is 
provided by the Agricultural Act of 1955 in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE AGRICULTURAL ACT 


By the end of the Second World War agricultural output in Western 
Germany had dropped to about 60 per cent. of its average pre-war level. 
Total population at the same time suddenly increased from about 


1 United Nations Economic Commission for Europe and Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganisation : European Agriculture—A Statement of Problems (Geneva, 1954), p. 33; and 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation: Agricultural Policies in Europe and 
North America (Paris, 1956), p. 318. 

21.L.0.: Social Aspects of European Economic Co-operation: Report by a Group of 
Experts, Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 46 (Geneva, 1956), p. 78. 

® Bundesgesetzblatt (Bonn), Teil I, 1955, Nr. 31, p. 565. 
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40 million to almost 50 million, due to the influx of refugees from the 
east. As a result, West German farms then produced only half of the 
country’s food requirements.! 

Agricultural policies in the following years had only one major 
objective : to raise food production as rapidly and extensively as pos- 
sible. This was to be achieved by various schemes of producers’ subsidies, 
marketing regulations, statutory price-fixing and, when world trade once 
again became normal, by import restrictions and protective tariffs. All 
these measures aimed at stabilising and maintaining agricultural prices 
and incomes above a minimum level in order to provide strong economic 
incentives to the farmers and to give them the necessary time to prepare 
themselves for international competition.” 

Farmers’ efforts to raise output have been remarkably successful. 
In the harvest year 1950-51 total food production exceeded the average 
level in the years 1935-36 to 1938-39 and, despite a growing demand of 
an ever-increasing and more prosperous population, agriculture has 
since been able to meet about three-quarters of the annual food require- 
ments of the Federal Republic. 

These achievements were mainly due to more intensive farming 
and to higher inputs. From 1949 to 1956, for example, the number of 
tractors increased from 90,000 to 513,000, of combines from 150 to 
12,750 and of milking machines from 5,600 to 125,000. Sales of nitrogen 
fertilisers rose from 23.6 kg. per hectare in 1938-39 to 31.7 in 1954-55 
and those of potash from 43.4 to 60.2 kg. per hectare.® 

Rapid mechanisation, rationalisation and a continuous decline in 
agricultural manpower improved labour productivity, and farm income 
and agricultural wages rose accordingly. However, total farm income— 
which increased from 9.9 billion marks in 1950-51 to almost 13 billion 
in 1954-55—kept pace neither with the increase in the national income, 
nor with production costs. As a result the agricultural net product 
was not sufficient to raise average farm incomes and wages to a level 
corresponding to that of other occupations. On the contrary income 
and wage rates in the other sectors of the economy rose much faster 
than those in agriculture and the spread between the two sectors widened 
rather than diminished. 

It was in this situation that farmers called upon the Government 
to guarantee them “ parity” with the rest of the economy by means of 
stiffer tariff protection and higher statutory prices. Though the Govern- 
ment recognised that state support was necessary in order to bring 
agriculture in line with general economic development, it decided not 
to raise prices. In its view this would have led to serious pressures 
on the stability of wages and prices, to a decline in consumption and to 
unmanageable surpluses, as experienced by other countries. Its decision 
was also based on the recognition that all-out price support would 
mainly benefit large-scale commercial farming and achieve compara- 


1G. Turepe: “ Die Ernahrungshilfe fiir Westdeutschland von 1945/46 bis 1952/53”, 
in Berichte tiber Landwirtschaft (Hamburg), N. F. Band XXXII, Heft 2, 1954, pp. 240, 257 
and 262. 

2T. SonNEMANN : “ Zur Entwicklung der westdeutschen Landwirtschaft seit Kriegs- 
ende ”, ibid., N. F. Band XXXIV, Heft 2, 1956, p. 201. 


3 Bericht tiber die Lage der Landwirtschaft, 1957, BR.-Drucks. Nr. 52/57 (Bonn, 1957), 
p. 13, and Bericht tiber die Lage der Landwirtschaft, 1956, Drucksache 2100, Deutscher 
Bundestag, 2. Wahlperiode 1953 (Bonn, 1956), p. 41. 


*T. SONNEMANN, op. cit., p. 205. 
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tively little for the vast number of small family farms below 10 hectares, 
which comprise almost 80 per cent. of the total number of farms in the 
Federal Republic. Finally, it was realised that another general increase 
in agricultural prices would have further impaired the competitiveness 
of West German agriculture and thus its preparedness for entering 
the proposed European Common Market, which provides for the gradual 
removal of tariff and other frontier restrictions on agricultural trade. 

For these various reasons, the Government of the Federal Republic 
preferred to leave previous protective policies virtually unchanged and 
to supplement them by a special programme aimed at reducing pro- 
duction costs. The outcome of this revision in policy approach was the 
Agricultural Act of 1955.1 


THE MAIN PROVISIONS OF THE ACT 


Section 1 states the purpose of the Act as well as the long-term 
objectives of West German agricultural policy. The main goals are 





(a) to ensure that agriculture takes part in the progressive develop- 
ment of the national economy ; 


(6) to maintain the best possible supply of food to the total popula- 
tion ; 

(c) to compensate agriculture for economic disadvantages caused 
by natural handicaps, through measures related to trade, taxation, 
credit and prices ; 


(d) to increase agricultural productivity ; and 


‘(e) to raise the social position of the population engaged in agri- 
culture to the same level as that prevailing in other comparable occupa- 
tions. 


Over-all responsibility for the implementation of the Act lies with 
the federal Government. According to section 2 of the Act, the Govern- 
ment is obliged to submit to Parliament an annual report on the situa- 
tion of agriculture (the Green Report). This report is to be based on a 
thorough analysis of relevant economic and agricultural statistics and 
of detailed book-keeping accounts from 6,000 to 8,000 agricultural 
holdings classified according to regions, farming systems and size 
groups. Only those farms are to be selected for the survey which operate 
under average conditions of production and which are large enough, 
if properly managed, to provide full support for the farmer and his 
family (section 4). In the preparation and presentation of the analysis 
the Government is to be assisted by an Advisory Council composed of 
experts in agricultural economics and farm management (section 3). 

In addition to the information it must supply under section 2, the 
Government is also required to state in the Green Report whether it 
considers that adequate returns have accrued to the farm operator for 
his management, to the labour of fully employed agricultural workers, 
and to capital investment. According to section 4 the Government, 





1 For detailed information see Dr. MiitLerR : “ Was bringt das Landwirtschaftsgesetz? ”, 
in Mitteilungen der Deutschen Landwirtschaftsgesellschajt (Frankfurt), 70. Jg., Heft 29, 
1955, p. 758. 
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in consultation with the Advisory Council, is to determine what should 
be regarded as an adequate return to these three factors. 
In the Green Report of 1957 the three items were fixed as follows : 


(1) Adequate management income for farm operators : 40 marks per 
hectare per year. The reason for calculating a special remuneration to 
the farm operator was to make allowance for his managerial activities in 
addition to his manual work, the rate of this remuneration being based 
on the difference between wages of agricultural workers and salaries of 
farm administrators. 


(2) Comparable wage rates for farm workers : 4,572 marks per year 
for male workers, and 2,596 marks per year for female workers. These 
rates were derived from a special sample survey of annual average gross 
earnings of 3,000 non-agricultural wage earners (weighted average wages 
from skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled workers in industry and trade) 
in 160 communities with up to 5,000 inhabitants. This implies that the 
average earnings of all non-agricultural workers who live in rural com- 
munities were considered comparable with agricultural wages. 


(3) Adequate interest rates for capital invested in the farm : 3.5 per 
cent. This uniform rate of interest is the arithmetical mean between a 
higher rate of interest for livestock, equipment and current operating 
capital and a lower rate of interest for land and buildings. 


These so-called “ items of comparison” (Vergleichswerte) are to be 
added to other costs of production, and the total compared with the 
actual farm earnings of the farms surveyed. The results of this com- 
parison give an indication of the relative economic situation of the 
different farm groups and systems of farming. If the calculation reveals 
that agriculture, or parts of it, has not been able to cover total costs of 
production calculated in the above manner, the Government is required 
to suggest appropriate measures for improving the situation and to 
provide the necessary funds for their implementation (sections 5 and 6). 


THE MAIN FINDINGS OF THE GREEN REPORT OF 1957 


The Green Report of 1957 (the second after the promulgation of the 
Act) was submitted to and discussed by the German Parliament in 
February 1957. Because of its very comprehensive and detailed nature, 
the following summary is confined to presenting the socio-economic and 
social highlights of this interesting document ? : 


(1) From 1949 to 1954 permanent family manpower in agriculture 
decreased from 4,741,000 to 3,950,000. At the same time the number of 
permanent wage earners declined from 1,128,000 to 830,000 (Green 
Report, 1956). In the year under review this trend continued. The 
number of permanent family workers decreased from roughly 3,950,000 
in 1954 to 3,590,000 in 1956 (9 per cent.), that of non-family workers from 
806,000 in 1954-55 to 778 ,000 in 1955-56 (3.5 per cent.). Thus, the total 
loss of family manpower between the last two family manpower surveys 


1 For more detailed information on methods and results of the survey see H. K6trER 
and K. Daum: “ Einkommensverhdltnisse von gewerblichen Arbeitnehmern in landlichen 
Gebieten ”, in Agrarwirtschaft (Hanover), Jg. 6, Heft 1, 1957, pp. 7-12. 


2See Bericht tiber die Lage der Landwirtschaft, 1957, op. cit. 
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amounted to about 360,000.51 Some 35 per cent. of those who left, 
however, are still available for seasonal or casual farm work. They have 
changed their vocation, but still live in the country. 

The decline in family manpower only occurred on small farms below 
10 hectares. For the first time since 1950 migration from the land of 
family members of medium and large farms completely ceased, whereas 
on small farms the reduction of surplus family manpower continued. The 
strong pull of the industrial labour market persisted, but it no longer 
attracted family workers from farms which were already experiencing 
some difficulties in securing the necessary labour supply. These tenden- 
cies, in the words of the report, seem to indicate a gradual improvement 
of the agricultural employment structure. 


(2) The continuous decrease in the number of wage earners also 
affected the composition of the wage-earning labour force in agriculture. 
While in 1949 some 66 per cent. of all agricultural wage earners were 
unmarried farm helpers, provided with board and lodging by their 
employers, the corresponding figure for 1955-56 was only 50 per cent. 
For the first time, and in contrast with the still widespread preference of 
agricultural employers to employ unmarried farm workers, the Govern- 
ment considers this trend as “ a healthy reorganisation of the agricultural 
wage-earning employment structure”. The report concedes, however, 
that in the period of transition there might be some bottlenecks in the 
supply of labour, particularly on medium-sized and larger family farms. 


(3) The difference between average agricultural wages and wages 
paid in other comparable occupations amounted to 0.61 marks per hour 
of work.? This discrepancy narrowed to 0.41 marks after allowance was 
made for the time industrial workers have to spend in travelling to and 
from work (80 minutes on the average). In comparison with the previous 
year, however, the wage difference rose from 29 to 33 per cent., although 
agricultural wages were raised by as much as 11.5 per cent. early in 1956, 
Wages paid in comparable non-agricultural occupations rose faster than 
in agriculture. 

On the other hand, the report stresses the fact that, in areas where 
there was a shortage of agricultural labour, employers often paid higher 
wages than those stipulated by collective agreements. According to a 
special investigation made in 1953 the relevant difference was roughly 
8 per cent. in North Rhine-Westphalia and Baden-Wiirttemberg. 


(4) One of the most striking aspects of the report concerns the 
considerable differences in land and labour productivity that were found 
to exist between farms of different size groups and farming systems. 
Land productivity on small farms was higher than on larger farms, but 
in labour productivity the bigger farms excelled. For example, average 
labour productivity of all farms below 10 hectares varied between 5,000 
and 7,000 marks per worker and that of all farms above 50 hectares 
between 8,000 to 14,000 marks. Differences in labour income per worker 

1 Statistical procedures prevailing in the Federal Republic do not permit trends in 
agricultural family manpower to be followed on a yearly basis, because the number of farm 
operators and of members of their families is determined by representative sample surveys 
which are made at irregular intervals. As far as the agricultural wage-earning labour force 
is concerned, however, a regular census is made twice a year. 

2 Monthly wages of non-agricultural wage earners (averages in the Federal Republic) 
living in rural areas exceeded those of non-skilled agricultural workers by 49 per cent., of 
semi-skilled agricultural workers by 57 per cent., of skilled agricultural workers by 29 per 
cent. and of semi-skilled female workers by 32 per cent. 
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were also considerable between various farm sizes within the same farming 
system and between various systems of farming within the same size 
group. On root-crop farms below 10 hectares in size labour income 
amounted to 2,655 marks per worker and on those above 50 hectares 
to 3,670 marks. Within the same size group (20 to 50 hectares) the 
difference in labour income between root-crop farms and forage farms 
was about 1,300 marks (3,473 in the former and 2,174 in the latter). 


(5) Actual farm income covered the sum of the “ items of compari- 
son” (adequate returns to management, labour and capital) only on 
sugar-beet farms of all sizes above 10 hectares in North Rhine-Westphalia 
and on potato farms above 50 hectares in Lower Saxony. On forage 
farms in south and north Germany, on south German grain and forage 
farms, and grain and root-crop farms, actual farm income did not 
cover much more than 60 per cent. of the total of these “ items of 
comparison ” 


THE PROVISIONS OF THE GREEN PLANS 


On the basis of these findings the Government decided to continue 
the measures of special support to agriculture initiated by the Green 
Plan of 1955-56 and to grant additional assistance. It suggested that 
a total of 1,212 million marks (1,008 million in the form of grants-in-aid 
and 204 million in the form of credits) should be appropriated for this 
purpose as compared with 615.5 million in the preceding year. These 
funds were to be provided out of the federal Treasury and to be distri- 
buted among the following items? : 


1. Improvement of the Agrarian Structure and of Working 
and Living Conditions in Rural Areas 
Millions of marks 
1956 19 
(a) Consolidation of scattered holdings, mapped of 
small farms, relocation of farmsteads* . .. . 80 165 
(b) Agricultural improvements, drainage, irrigation, ex- 
pansion of rural road systems, improved sewage 


disposal and water supply . : 124.5 190 

(c) Rural electrification . . 35 = 
(d) Construction and repair of houses for married —- 

cultural wage earners. ...... . s TL) ae 

Total . 239.5 400 


2. Rationalisation of Agricultural Production 


(a) Rebates on fertilisers . . ; 226 260 
(b) Purchase of high- ilttied seeds and improvement of 
fruit plantings. .. . 13 11 


(c) Promotion of mechanisation, constrection of silos and 
drying equipment, —— of pees for co- 
operative use . . pag 1G re § 6 20 


iol... 3s 291 

1 Massnahmen der Bundesregierung gemdss § 5 des Landwirtschaftsgesetzes (Griiner Plan 

1957) 2u BR.-Drucks. Nr. 52/57 (Bonn, 1957), and Massnahmen gemdss § 5 des Landwirt- 

schaftsgesetzes zu Drucksache 2100, Deutscher Bundestag, 2. Wahlperiode 1953 (Bonn, 1956). 

2 The considerable increase in funds provided for this purpose is explained by the 

fact that the 1956 appropriations were not sufficient in view of the numerous applications 
of farmers for assistance in these activities. 
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3. Improvement of Quality and Marketing of Agricultural 


Products 
Millions of marks 
1956 1957 
(a) Increase of producers’ prices for milk, improvement of 
dairy equipment, eradication of animal diseases, 
better facilities for drying and — grain, school- 
milk programmes? . . oF Ss ca > oe 450 
(6) Other agricultural setae . ee ce eee ee 
ia... ss 480 


4. Relief for Indebted Farmers and Other Measures of Support 


(a) Consolidation of pressing short-term liabilities, sub- 
sidies to ease agricultural credit terms, financial 
assistance for construction and od of farm build- 


imgs*.. . arn 46 10 

(b) Tax relief nanan ends to he toned yo assessment 
for the war burden equalisation tax) .. . ee 16 16 
ee 62 26 


5. Promotion of Education and Vocational Training 


(a) General improvement of research, vocational training 
and education, advisory and information services for 
the agricultural population in order to make ration- 
alisation of farms more effective, and 
(b) Special efforts towards improving vocational training 
of wage earners, grants for their participation in 
courses to make them better acquainted with modern 
agricultural methods and with the handling of new 
guecmemical @quipmient 2... 0 1 tt ww 10 15 


Grand total . 615.5 1,212 


Distribution of these funds among the various Lander was to be 
arranged in such a way as to take account of their share in the total of 
those size groups and farming systems which, according to the findings 
of the Green Report, were in greatest need of support. Governments of 
the Lander were requested to ensure that the over-all plan was adapted 
to local conditions, and to make additional contributions. Within the 
framework of these measures, particular attention was to be given to 
new settlements which are to a large extent operated by refugee farmers. 


1 This conehdeschie increase in funds was suggested because, in the view of the Gov- 
ernment, higher demands for quality milk required greater efforts on the part of farmers, 
which could only be stimulated by higher producers’ prices. However, higher prices (0.04 
marks per litre) will be granted only to producers who fulfil the following requirements : 
(1) cattle herds must be officially certified as being free from disease or in the process of 
being freed from disease according to an officially approved plan ; (2) milk from these 
herds must be of grade 1 or 2 quality ; and (3) special tests should ensure that farmers comply 
with these regulations. 


2 Appropriations for this purpose in 1957 were reduced because of a surplus of 25 
million marks remaining from the total funds made available in 1956. 
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It was also indicated that special investigations were being carried out 
in order to obtain more detailed information on the particular problems 
faced by newly settled refugee farmers so that appropriate long-term 
measures could be taken accordingly.! 


THE AGRICULTURAL ACT AND PUBLIC OPINION 


The Agricultural Act is a compromise between the more radical 
views of the adherents of laissez-faire and of the followers of protec- 
tionism. It was only in this form that the law could be expected to 
command a large majority in Parliament. Thus, three major demands 
of the more conservative wing of the farm group remained unsatisfied, 
namely : (a) the law does not provide for “ emergency measures ”, i.e. 
immediate relief for easing abnormal natural (and economic) conditions ; 
(b) it does not contain a clearly formulated obligation towards agri- 
culture ; and (c) since the comparison between earnings and costs is 
made the basis of the law, no automatic connections exist between the 
level of agricultural and non-agricultural prices. 

However, the promulgation of the law was considered a success by 
the more moderate groups of farmers, who succeeded in persuading the 
Government and Parliament to deal continuously with the problems of 
agriculture and to eliminate defects in its earning capacity.* 

Debates on the Green Report and the Green Plan in Parliament 
showed that the necessity for and the extent of the various measures 
proposed were well recognised by a large majority. The main criticisms 
therefore concentrated on the way in which it was suggested that the 
proposed funds should be distributed among the different items of the 
plan.* It was argued that too much emphasis was placed on general 
subsidies that would also favour parts of agriculture which, according 
to the findings of the report, do not need support. The large appropria- 
tion for this purpose would clearly leave less available for the improve- 
ment of the agrarian structure. 

Some farmers’ representatives held the opposite view. They sug- 
gested immediate price increases and more subsidies and stronger 
protection against the price-depressing effects of foreign food and 
feeding-stuff deliveries. Though they agreed that the agrarian structure 
needs improvement, they nevertheless maintained that the solution of 
this problem was a long-term proposition and that immediate and 
direct relief was more urgent.® Between these opposing views the 
majority of Parliament decided to enact the plan in its originally pro- 
posed form. 

Since the first deliberations on the content of the Act a great deal 
of criticism and comment has been levelled against the so-called “ items 
of comparison ” and the “ comparative calculation ” as well as against 
the underlying premises and assumptions. It was argued that questions 


1 It may be noted that there are still 150,000 refugee farmers from the east waiting 
for resettlement. At the request of the Minister of Agriculture a group of experts has drawn 
up a long-term plan suggesting ways and means of integrating these farmers in West German 
agriculture. This “Green Plan for the Refugees” was submitted to the Minister of Agricul- 
ture in May 1957. See “ Griiner Plan fiir die Vertriebenen ”, in Innere Kolonisation (Berlin- 
Bonn), 6. Jg. Heft 5, 1957, p. 115, and ibid., 5. Jg. Heft 7, 1956, p. 171. 

2? Dr. MiitLeR : “ Was bringt das Landwirtschaftsgesetz ?”, op. cit., p. 758. 

3 “ Griiner Bericht und Griiner Plan ”, in Innere Kolonisation, 6. Jg., Heft 3, 1957, p. 51. 

* 2, Deutscher Bundestag—195. Sitzung (Bonn), 27 Feb. 1957, pp. 11105 and 11107. 

5 Ibid., pp. 11114, 11115, 11121 and 11141. 
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like adequate remuneration of farm operators for managerial service, 
adequate wage rates and adequate rates of interest on capital invested 
in the farm could hardly be decided on scientific grounds. In the view 
of these critics the fixing of an adequate remuneration of farm operators 
would imply that every farmer is guaranteed a surplus which, in economic 
reality, can only be obtained by the most efficient and most progressive 
of them. Similar considerations would apply to the fixing of an adequate 
rate of interest on farm capital. 

There were also differences of opinion on what vocational groups or 
workers could be regarded as comparable to agricultural labour, how 
much labour would be necessary to ensure efficient farming, how the 
labour input of women, young and elderly family workers should be 
evaluated in relation to that of an able-bodiea adult man and where 
the dividing line should be drawn between mere employment and 
effective work.? 

Discussions within the Advisory Council of these problems, which 
are of decisive importance for the results of the Green Report, gave 
rise to numerous controversies among its members. An indication of 
the difficulties involved is provided by the fact that several assumptions 
were modified in the second Green Report. However, these changes also 
reflect the continuous endeavour of the Government and the Advisory 
Council to settle these issues as objectively and satisfactorily as possible, 
taking into accourt the various views and investigations in this intricate 
matter. 

In a special section of the report the Government comments upon 
the purpose and the limitations of the various premises and assumptions 
in order to make it clear what can or what cannot be expected from their 
application. Particular attention is drawn to the fact that discrepancies 
between earnings and costs within the different farm groups, as revealed 
by the “ comparative calculation ”, do not establish a right for absolute 
claims to be levied on the national economy. The main purpose of the 
calculation based on these controversial assumptions is rather to give 
an indication of where measures of support can be successfully applied 
in order to improve the situation of agriculture and what results these 
measures have achieved in the different types of farming and groups 
of farms.? 

Rural sociologists who, in recent years, have gained more influence 
in matters of agricultural policy, welcomed the greater attention to social 
problems which the second Green Plan has paid in comparison to the 
first. From their point of view one of the most important aspects of 
the plan is the Government’s intention to follow what rural sociologists 
call a “ constructive policy for agricultural workers ”, i.e. one whose 
aim is to favour the gradual replacement of relatively unstable, less- 
skilled and unmarried farm hands by comparatively few, stable, highly- 
skilled and married workers. The report takes the view that such a 
reorganisation, which can only take place gradually, might lead to 
undesirable shortages of labour in the period of transition and suggests 
that, in order to overcome these contingent difficulties, the introduction 
of foreign agricultural workers might be continued. 


1 T. BERGMANN : “ Der ‘ Griine Bericht’: Ein Férderungsprogramm fiir die westdeutsche 
Landwirtschaft ”, in Agrarpolitische Revue (Ziirich), 12. Jg., Heft 9, Nr. 111, 1956, p. 368. 


2 Bericht tiber die Lage der Landwirtschaft, 1957, op. cit., p. 94. 


%“ Der zweite ‘ Griine Bericht’ in agrarsozialer Sicht”, in Rundbrief (Géttingen, 
Agrarsoziale Gesellschaft, e.V.), VIII/2-3, 1957, p. 17. 
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Against this proposal, sociologists and farm workers’ representatives 
voiced strong concern. They argued that the introduction of foreign 
workers in greater numbers might jeopardise the desirable shift in the 
wage earners’ employment structure as well as the consolidation of 
family manpower in agriculture.} 

All those concerned with improving the lot of farm workers particu- 
larly welcomed the plan’s provision for the promotion of housing for 
married agricultural wage earners. The first Green Plan only provided 
assistance for the transfer to other dwellings of families who lived in 
agricultural wage earners’ houses and dwellings, though they no longer 
worked in agriculture. The second plan included funds for the construc- 
tion and improvement of houses to be occupied by agricultural wage 
earners. In addition, further help in the building of dwellings for farm 
workers was to be made available as in previous years through the 
national housing and agricultural settlement programmes. 

Part of the funds for the promotion of vocational training was 
earmarked for a scheme to enable agricultural wage earners to attend 
special courses and to obtain a certificate stating the skills they acquired. 
It was hoped that this arrangement would improve not only their 
professional qualifications but their social status as well. 

Both proposals—the promotion of housing and vocational training 
of agricultural wage earners—were received with satisfaction by em- 
ployers’ and workers’ representatives. They were regarded as a great 
step forward towards providing agriculture with a smaller but more 
stable and better-qualified labour force which would derive satisfaction 
and contentment from its profession.? 


CONCLUSION 


The Agricultural Act has not been in force long enough for its effects 
to be fully appraised. This can only be done after a greater number 
of Green Plans have been implemented and their results carefully 
scrutinised against the background of general economic development 
and policy. However, some important achievements are already clearly 
discernible. By making regularly available a detailed and objective 
documentation on the position of German agriculture, the Agricultural 
Act has had the effect that differences of opinion and controversies 
about the course of agricultural policy have been conducted along 
more objective and less emotional lines. The Green Reports are also 
making the general public aware of the concerns and needs of agriculture 
in a progressive industrial society and are thus helping to improve 
general interest in the various measures designed to enable the handi- 
capped sections of agriculture to keep pace with general economic 
development.® 

These changes coincide with the recently increased activities of 
Parliament in favour of agriculture, reflected in the promulgation of a 
law concerning old-age insurance for farmers *, the submission to Parlia- 


1“ Der zweite ‘Griine Bericht’ in agrarsozialer Sicht”, op. cit., p. 18, and 2. Deutscher 
Bundestag, op. cit., p. 11135. 

22. Deutscher Bundestag, op. cit., pp. 11135 to 11137. 

37. BerGMann: “ Der Griine Bericht 1957—-Grosse Verdnderungen in der west- 
deutschen Landwirtschaft ”, in Agrarpolitische Revue, 13. Jg., Heft 11, Nr. 121, 1957, 
p. 477, and 2. Deutscher Bundestag, op. cit., pp. 11135-11137. 

4“ Gesetz tiber eine Altershilfe fiir Landwirte ”, in Bundesgesetsblatt (Bonn), Teil I, 
Nr. 40, 1957, p. 1063. 
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ment of a Bill concerning the protection of children and young workers 
(which is to include agriculture) and the beginning of preparatory work 
for reforming agricultural accident insurance. 

Another stimulating effect of the Green Plan may be seen in recent 
activities for improving the general status of agricultural workers, 
jointly undertaken by agricultural employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions.t In July 1957 representatives of both organisations and experts 
in agricultural vocational training held a meeting at which they dis- 
cussed ways and means of strengthening the measures of the Green 
Plan and of extending their scope. They decided to set up an “ Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of the Landworker’s Profession” (Verein zur 
Férderung des Landarbeiterberufes). This association will have the 
following four major tasks : 


(1) to establish and maintain institutions for the training of skilled 
agricultural workers (schools for agricultural workers) ; 

(2) to formulate standards relating to teaching and examination 
procedures for the training of skilled agricultural workers and to pro- 
mote their application ; 

(3) to promote extension of agricultural advisory services to agri- 
cultural workers ; and 

(4) to ensure that agricultural workers are included in government 
programmes of assistance, such as the housing and agricultural settlement 
programmes. 


In summary, the major emphasis of present agricultural policy in 
the Federal Republic of Germany is placed on granting to agriculture 
temporary subsidies designed to lead to improvements in production. 
The ultimate goal is to make agriculture more efficient and competitive, 
to raise the working and living conditions of its labour force to a level 
comparable to that prevailing in other occupations and eventually to 
enable agriculture “ to hold its place beside an ever-expanding industry 
and against the competition of foreign food production without outside 
help ”.? 


1 “ Landarbeiterausbildung soll aktiviert werden ”, in Rundbrief, VIII/8-9, 1957, p. 98. 
2T. SONNEMANN : “ Die Landwirtschaft im Industriestaat ”, in Agrarwirtschajt, Jg. 6, 
Heft 8, 1957. 
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who have to plan, develop and carry through supervisory training pro- 
grammes and for all those who are interested in improving the effectiveness 
of managerial personnel. 

The handbook contains chapters on the reasons for supervisory training, 
how to start a supervisory training programme, how to determine super- 
visory training needs, how to build up a course and select training methods, 
how to administer the programme and how to measure results. A final 
chapter discusses how the training officer can best do his job. A selected 
bibliography on supervisory training is appended. 


Davis, Ralph Currier. Industrial Organization and Management. Third 
edition. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1957. xix+953 pp. $8.50. 
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Manpower. 


Apams, Leonard P., and Aronson, Robert L. Workers and Industrial 
Change. A Case Study of Labor Mobility. Vol. VIII of Cornell Studies 
in Industrial and Labor Relations. Ithaca, New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University, 1957. xi+209 pp. 
$4.50. 


This book is the report of a case study of the impact of a major industrial 
change on a local labour market in the United States. The locality in ques- 
tion is Auburn, New York, a small town whose major employer had shut 
down early in 1950, with the result that some 1,800 workers were displaced. 

The purpose of the investigation was to arrive at general conclusions 
regarding (1) the process by which workers adjust to important industrial 
changes and the possibilities of predicting the behaviour of workers under 
such conditions ; and (2) the effectiveness of various means of helping workers 
to adjust to loss of jobs, such as retraining, social security, industrial develop- 
ment programmes, relief measures, etc. In addition, an attempt was made to 
test the validity of some of the findings of previous case studies on the 
mobility of workers. 

After describing the characteristics of the Auburn employment market 
the authors deal with the effects of displacement on a sample group of 
former employees of the plant that had shut down, the measures taken to 
facilitate adjustments, the way displaced workers found new jobs, etc. In 
addition they discuss the relationship between job satisfaction and labour 
mobility, comparing the findings of the Auburn case study with those result- 
ing from two investigations previously carried out in other areas. They 
also examine whether the distribution of the displaced workers among other 
available jobs was random or reflected a repeated pattern based on the 
experience and preferences of the workers and related to their social and 
personal characteristics. Other chapters discuss long-term mobility trends 
and the preparation of young persons for entry into the labour force. The 
report concludes with an appraisal of the findings of the Auburn case 
study in terms of their general significance for an understanding of labour 
markets and for policies and programmes of various agencies. 


Bank, David M., and STIGLER, George J. The Demand and Supply of 
Scientific Personnel. General Series, Number 62, National Bureau of 
Fconomic Research. New York, National Bureau of Economic Research 
1957. xix+200 pp. $4. 


The purpose of this study, which was carried out under a grant by the 
National Science Foundation of the United States, is to investigate the 
methods by which the supply of personnel in fundamental and applied 
science and the demand for it can be explained and predicted. 

Rather than discuss the problem in abstract terms the authors apply 
the methods under examination to the actual situation in the United States 
up to 1955. They first trace the growth of scientific and engineering pro- 
fessions and describe the expansion of organised scientific research and 
development and its implications for employment; they then discuss 
possible ways in which the economist can assess supply and demand, in 
particular through a study of trends in earnings, and note that the lack 
of a significant rise in the earnings of engineers and scientists, except during 
a brief period after 1950, suggest that there was no serious shortage in these 
categories, at least until 1955. The forecasting methods used respectively 
by the Bureau of Labour Statistics and the Engineers’ Joint Council are 
also summarised. 

The authors then analyse the various factors influencing the growing 
demand for engineers and chemists, in particular the changing industrial 
composition of the economy, the expanding research interests of the Govern- 
ment and the effects of short-run fluctuations in business conditions on 
demand. The relationship between the net demand for engineers and the 
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total (gross) demand for new entrants into the profession, which is larger 
because of the departure of personnel from the profession, is also discussed. 

Finally the study examines the problem of mathematicians and physicists 
(in particular those with a Ph.D. degree), whose main field of empioyment 
lies in universities and colleges. The broad conclusion is reached that a serious 
problem of supply is unlikely, although there may be temporary shortages 
or shortages in specific fields, and although adjustment in the event of such 
shortages is necessarily slow because of the rather lengthy period of training 
involved. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, WOMEN’S BuREAU, Canada. Women at Work 
in Canada. A Fact Book on the Female Labour Force of Canada. Ottawa, 
1957. 60 pp. 25 cents. 


This handbook, the first publication of the Women’s Bureau set up in 
the Canadian Department of Labour in September 1954 to help bring about 
a better understanding of the problems of women workers and their jobs 
and to promote good labour standards in all fields of women’s employment, 
gives a concise factual account of the evolution (numbers, age distribution, 
marital status, occupations and earnings) of women’s employment in 
Canada. It also contains a brief description of the laws that affect women’s 
work, and some information on working conditions in selected industries 
which employ a large number of women. 


GoKHALE, R. G, The Bombay Cotton Mill Worker. Preface by J. C. Burns. 
Bombay, The Millowners’ Association, 1957. 125 pp. 5 rupees. 


This report, written by the Labour Officer of the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association, describes the economic and social conditions of workers in the 
cotton textile mills in the city of Bombay between 1940 and 1955, mainly 
on the basis of the service record cards of some 75,000 workers employed in 
20 mills. These give information about literacy, language spoken, age 
distribution, length of service, religion, place of origin and clothing habits 
of the workers concerned. Some supplementary statistical information 
(which covers the whole industry and not only the selected 20 mills) deals 
with such matters as earnings, employment, absenteeism, training facilities, 
industrial disputes, welfare facilities, social security, etc. The significance 
of these figures is brought to life by a collection of the histories of a dozen 
textile workers given at the end of the statistical summary. More detailed 
statistics for each mill (and department) follow in the appendices. 

The picture of the Bombay cotton mill worker which emerges from this 
mass of statistical and other information is one of continued struggle— 
struggle against the poverty of the village driving him to the city, struggle 
to get employment in the mill and, when employed, struggle to make beth 
ends meet. But certain conditions show a definite improvement. In 1914 
the monthly average wage, including cost-of-living allowance, was 17 rupees ; 
by 1956 it had increased to 123 rupees as against a rise in cost-of-living 
index from 100 to 353. Hours of work have been reduced from 12 to 8 
per day. Social security schemes, in the form of provident funds, employees’ 
state insurance, death and retirement benefits, lay-off compensation and 
compensation for retrenchment have been introduced. Literacy has in- 
creased from 34.4 per cent. in 1940 to 45.4 per cent. in 1955 for men, and 
from 2.9 per cent. to 5.9 per cent. for women. Training facilities, continue, 
however, to be meagre and welfare activities cover only a very narrow field. 
Major strikes occurred in 1934, 1940, and 1950, but complaints and griev- 
ances show a preoccupation with questions connected with wages, leave, 
and dismissals. 

The biographical sketches provide interesting cameos of the social 
background from which the textile workers are drawn, and of their living 
conditions. A growing family, and economic difficulties leading to the alien- 
ation of property in the village, seem to be the main causes for leaving 
agriculture for industry. Early marriage and debts incurred in marriage 
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are a recurring feature in the lives of many of the workers. Difficulties of 
family life (often in a single-room tenement), ill treatment by the mother- 
in-law as a cause for the wife to find employment, gambling, and religious 
fervour leading to debts and dislocation of the family relationship—these 
are some of the other facets of the sociological material presented by the 
lives of the workers. A positive attitude to trade unions and social activities 
is displayed by only two of the twelve workers whose lives are analysed. 
Behind the apathy which in some cases leads to irregular employment and 
in others to increasing absenteeim there is often a sick wife or a child who 
requires the presence of the wage earner even at the cost of losing his wages. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE. 
N.A.A.C.P. Labor Manual. A Guide to Action. By Herbert HILL. 
Preface by Roy WILkins. New York, 1956. 76 pp. 


Raj, K. N. Employment Aspects of Planning in Underdeveloped Economies. 
National Bank of Egypt, Fiftieth Anniversary Commemoration Lectures. 
Cairo, National Bank of Egypt, 1957. 48 pp. 


STEINER, Peter O., and DorFMAN, Robert. The Economic Status of the Aged. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of Calfornia Press, Institute of 
Industrial Relations, 1957. xx+296 pp. $5. 


The primary purpose of this study is to provide factual material for 
subsequent discussion. The principal chapters are concerned with: some 
projections of the American population by age and sex extending to the 
year 2000 ; general background material on the characteristics of the older 
members of the population, drawing on Census Bureau reports ; the pre- 
sentation of the substantive findings of the study ; and a discussion of the 
labour-force status of men and women aged 65 and over, the object of which 
is to help in answering two key questions : why are they not in the labour 
force and what are the possibilities of returning them to work ? 

The conclusions underline the need for attacking the problems of the 
aged before they develop rather than after. For example, more employment 
opportunities should be provided for women 40 years of age or over ; in this 
way women who have had a substantial record of employment will be better 
able, when they reach the age of 65, to qualify for continuing employment 
or for private or public pensions, or will be more likely to have accumulated 
savings. Similarly the problems of obsolescence of skill should be dealt with 
before the worker is left behind completely ; and with respect to the diseases 
of old age attention should be given to prevention rather than to rehabili- 
tation. Even so, many aged persons will not be able to continue in employ- 
ment and will have inadequate incomes that will need to be supplemented. 
As the authors stress, the solution of this problem is neither easy nor cheap 
as it involves the provision of adequate resources for old age. 


Migration. 


HAMPEL, Gustav. Einwanderungsgesetzgebung und innereuropdische Wan- 
derung. Die rechtlichen Regelungen der Zulassung auslandischer Arbeit- 
nehmer in fiinfzehn europdischen Staaten. Kiel, Institut fiir Welt- 
wirtschaft an der Universitat, 1957. v+451 pp. 28 marks. 
Immigration legislation and intra-European migration. An analysis of 

the legislation governing the admission of alien workers in fifteen European 

States. 


LopDEwyckx, A. People for Australia. A Study in Population Problems. 
Foreword by Sir lan Clunies Ross. Melbourne, F. W. Cheshire, 1956. 
xiv+230 pp. 30s. 
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VERWEY-JONKER, H., and Bracke, P. O. M. The Assimilation and In- 
tegration of Pre- and Postwar Refugees in the Netherlands. Introduction 
by M. A. M. Ktomp&. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1957. 55 pp. 4.75 
florins. 


Vocational Guidance and Training ; Rehabilitation. 


NATIONAL METAL TRADES ASSOCIATION. Film Guide for Industrial Training. 
Fourth edition. Chicago, Illinois, 1957. iv+146 pp. $4. 


This guide lists more than 2,400 films covering 75 general and specialised 
industrial subjects. It also contains instructions on how to use the guide, 
general notes on film usage, and a synopsis of each film listed. 


ZENTRALSTELLE ZUR ERFORSCHUNG UND FORDERUNG DER BERUFSERZIE- 
HUNG. Probleme des Ubergangs von der Schule in den Betrieb. Bielefeld, 
W. Bertelsmann Verlag K.G., 1957, 107 pp. 


The problems faced in the Federal Republic of Germany by young 
persons leaving school and entering vocational training are discussed in a 
series of short articles prepared by six experts from school, industrial, 
agricultural and government circles. In spite of the differences in the 
experts’ approaches to the problems involved, the conclusions are unanimous 
in stressing how important it is for teachers and instructors to apply the 
latest pedagogic principles. 


Conditions of Work. 


CARROLL, Phil. Better Wage Incentives. New York, Toronto, London, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957. vii+320 pp. $4.75. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, United States. 
Suggestions for Control of Turnover and Absenteeism. Washington, 1957. 
iii+40 pp. 30 cents. 


Pascucul, Margal. Politica de salarios. Cuatro experiencias sobre la relacién 
salarios-costo de vida. Cuadernos sociales del Consejo Interamericano 
de Comercio y Produccién, No. 8. Buenos Aires, Editorial Sudamericana, 
1957. 315 pp. 3 pesos. 


PaTEL, Vithalbhai B. The Payment of Wages Act, 1936. Foreword by the 
Hon, Shri Justice S.T. Desar. Bombay, Current Book House, 1957. 
XVili+271 pp. 12 rupees. 


Social Security; Public Health. 


CrccaLpI, Dominique. Histoire des prestations familiales en France. Préface 
de Pierre LARoguE. Paris, Union nationale des caisses d’allocations 
familiales, 1957. 165 pp. 600 francs. 


In this history of family benefits in France Mr. Ceccaldi attempts to give 
a faithful picture of a highly complex and varied situation comprising a 
multitude of philosophical, economic and demographic trends and to show 
how the present system sprang from a coincidence of social and demographic 
aims, to bring out the remarkable continuity of an effort born originally of a 
desire for social justice and stimulated by a revival of the national instinct of 
survival, and to demonstrate the inner logic of a process which, from a few 
isolated experiments, ultimately developed into a huge system for the redis- 
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tribution of some 800,000 million francs’ worth of income among more than 
4% million families. The main stages in this development were the voluntary 
establishment by employers of equalisation funds before 1932, the Act of 
11 March 1932 placing the scheme on a statutory footing while maintaining 
the funds’ freedom of management, the decisive effect of the Family Code 
adopted in 1939, and finally the post-war inclusion of family benefits in the 
social security scheme, which was accompanied by a reform affecting both 
the structure of the system and the benefits provided. In summing up the 
achievements of the period 1946-56, the author makes an interesting com- 
parison of family benefit and wage and price trends. In his conclusion he 
gives reasons for optimism as well as caution and suggests the possible 
need for a structural reform to take account of the problem of equalisation 
funds and of the financial resources of the various schemes. The work is 
accompanied by a selective bibliography and a list of the most important 
dates in the history of family allowances in France. 


COFANELLI, Enzo. II diritto a pensione dei dirigenti di aziende industriali. 
Manuali “ Minerva”, No. 32. Rome, Editrice “ La Navicella”, 1957. 
171 pp. 600 liras. 


CoHEN, Wilbur J. Retirement Policies under Social Security. With a fore- 
word by Arthur M. Ross. Berkeiey and Los Angeles, University of 
California Press, 1957. xiii+105 pp. $3. 


This book discusses a major question in all public retirement systems : 
at what age and under what conditions should society retire and pay pen- 
sions to its aged members ? It reviews the 20-year legislative evolution of the 
proposals relating to (1) the setting of the present retirement age under the 
Social Security Act in the United States, (2) the payment of benefits for 
permanent and total disability, and (3) the application of the test of actual 
retirement for receipt of benefits. In brief compass the author explains and 
discusses a variety of alternative proposals for dealing with these issues. 
The role of the most important philosophical, political and financial considera- 
tions in the evolution of the legislation is presented clearly, together with 
illustrations drawn from discussions within the Congressional committees 
concerned. In considering possible future lines of development, the author 
suggests that a Social Security Advisory Council, such as those of 1935, 1938 
and 1948, could be of considerable help in clarifying current issues on 
retirement age, retirement for disability, and retirement policy in general, 
in the light of “ changing experience and new goals ”. 


COMMITTEE FOR THE SPECIAL RESEARCH PROJECT IN THE HEALTH INSURANCE 
PLAN OF GREATER NEW York. Health and Medical Care in New York 
City. Report. Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Press 
(published for the Commonwealth Fund), 1957. ix+275 pp. $7.50. 


This study compares recorded morbidity in two groups: (1) that of 
persons enrolled in the Health Insurance Plan of Greater New York, launched 
in 1947 and providing comprehensive care by medical practitioners but 
not pharmaceutical supplies, dental care and hospital maintenance ; (2) per- 
sons in New York City not so enrolled. 

The findings show, inter alia, that acute non-disabling illnesses had a 
greater frequency in the H.I.P. sample than in the general population, and 
days lost in the labour force because of acute disabling conditions were also 
greater in the H.I.P. sample. 

More H.I.P. members had contacts with physicians, had family doctors, 
had pediatric care for their children, and received dental attention—although 
not an insurance benefit—than did the general population. It may thus be 
surmised that a comprehensive group care plan fosters health consciousness 
and early recourse to the doctor. This is more particularly so in the more 
educated classes. 
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MarcELIs, F. Les accidents du travail et leur réparation. Brussels, Ecole 
centrale belge des assurances sociales, 1956. 120 pp. 

This work gives a precise and comprehensive analysis of the Belgian 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts. The first part contains the latest consolid- 
ated text of the Act of 24 December 1903 and other provisions now in force, 
including the recent legislative decrees on domestic servants and accidents 
on the way to and from work. 

The second part, which is devoted to commentaries and explanations, 
is based mainly on examples taken from the administration of benefits or 
on court awards that have moulded current Belgian doctrine on compensa- 
tion for industrial injuries and occupational diseases. 


Morett1, Michele. La tutela del lavoro in Italia. Manuale pratico previdenza 
e legislazione sociale. La protezione del lavoratore : sul piano sindacale, 
sul piano previdenziale, sul piano legislativo, sul piano internazionale. 
Santa Maria C.V., Italy, Schiano Ernesto Editore, 1957. 431 pp. 2,000 
liras. 

A practical handbook on social security and labour legislation, con- 
taining a number of tables and examples relating to labour protection in 

Italy. 


NORDISKA SOSIALFORSAKRINGSKONGRESSEN. Det fijerde mnordiske sosial- 
forsikringsmoete, Oslo 13-15 september 1956. Oslo, 1957. 733 pp. 


A record of the proceedings of the Fourth Nordic Social Insurance 
Congress, held in Oslo from 13 to 15 September 1956, containing the 16 
reports submitted to the Congress as well as the ensuing discussions. 


RoncGe, Anna. Die rentenberechtigten Kriegsopfer. Unter besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung der Schwerbeschadigten. Arbeits- und Sozialrecht, 1. Baden- 
Baden, Frankfurt am Main, Verlag August Lutzeyer, 1956. 68 pp. 
4.50 marks. 


War victims eligible for pensions, with special reference to the severely 
disabled. 


Rovast, André, and DurRAND, Paul. Sécurité sociale. Paris, Dalloz, 1958. 
576 pp. 1,200 francs. 


As the first handbook on the subject of social security in France this work 
embraces from the outset the wider horizons implied by the extensive 
connotation of social security, which was given currency by Mr. Paul Du- 
rand’s remarkable work La politique contemporaine de sécurité sociale. Thus, 
while the authors apply themselves mainly to describing the structure and 
working of the general social security system in France, they do not overlook 
the historical development of institutions designed to afford protection 
against social contingencies, the part played by the agricultural system 
and the special systems, or the contribution of such complementary modes 
of social organisation as welfare work and unemployment assistance. The 
same tendency is apparent in their analysis of forms of security not involving 
compensation, which reviews various means of preventing accidents, 
economic loss or sickness and of rehabilitating persons disabled in industry. 
The originality of this handbook lies in this effort to build up a comprehensive 
picture of the various schemes and systems of protection against social 
risks established in France by grouping them under the three headings of 
social security proper, assistance and prevention ; perhaps the only pre- 
cedent for this will be found in attempts to draw up a social budget for 
the nation. The work ends with an outline of the possibilities for legal and 
economic sociology opened up by research into the part played by social 
security policy in changing the social structure. 


1 Paris, Librairie Dalloz, 1953. 
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WERMEL, Michael T., and BEIDEMAN, Geraldine M. Supplemental Un- 
employment Benefit Plans. Their Economic and Industrial Relations 
Implications. Pasadena, California, Institute of Technology, 1957. 
51 pp. 

This pamphlet is concerned with plans under which United States 
employers make payments, in addition to government unemployment 
benefits, to unemployed workers. The authors trace the development of 
these plans from social security concepts and from experiments by some 
firms with guaranteed annual wages. 

A summary is given of the agreement concluded in June 1955 between 
the Ford Motor Company and the United Automobile Workers (U.A.W.). 
The provisions of this agreement are then compared to those which were 
later applied in other industries. In the glass and machine-tool industries 
a number of collective agreements provide for “ vested” plans. Under 
these plans a special fund is accumulated for each worker on which, in case 
of unemployment or sickness, he may draw for a specified period depending 
on the size of the fund. He may also receive the fund in a lump sum if he 
leaves his job or retires. The authors point out the various advantages 
and disadvantages of “ vested” plans and of plans of the Ford-U.A.W. 
t ‘ 

“7 final section outlines and appraises a considerable number of economic 

arguments for and against supplemental unemployment benefit plans. 


Living Conditions ; Workers’ Education. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HovusInG CORPORATION. Housing and Urban 
Growth in Canada. A brief from the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation to the Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects. 
Ottawa, 1956. 35 pp. 


Harovux, H. La formation des éducateurs et la psychologie scientifique. Lou- 
vain, Editions Nauwelaerts, 1957. 78 pp. 45 francs. 


MOCKOBCKAA BBICIIAA UWKOIA MPOOABYWOKEHHA. JKuAuuHo-6eimosan paboma 
npoGieccuonarbHoix cow30e. (Bropoe, HCIpaBNeHHoe, AOMONHEHHOe H3AaHHe) 
Moscow, M3yatenpctso BLICTIC, Mpoduszat, 1956. 178 pp. 3.30 roubles. 
The work of the trade unions in the field of housing, by the Moscow 

Trade Union College. Second revised and enlarged edition. 


NAVARRO HIGUERA, Juan. Manual de educacién de adultos. Barcelona, 
Editorial Miguel A. Salvatella, 1957. 257 pp. 50 pesetas. 


Agriculture. 


Tlosppinun, B. A. IkonomMuKa npuzopodHoix Koax030e. (Ha npumepe K0Ax0306 
Jlyxoeuykozo pationa Mockoscxou o6aacmu). Moscow, Cenbxosru3, 1957. 
95 pp. 1.25 roubles. 


Suburban kolkhoz economy (with particular reference to kolkhozes in 
the Lukhovitsky District in the Moscow area), by V. A. Dobrynin. 


LINDSTROM, Ingvar. Jordbrukets inkomstlikstdllighet. Meddelande Nr. 7, 

1956. Stockholm, Jordbrukets Utredningsinstitut, 1957. 80 pp. 

A general goal of Swedish agricultural policy, which has emerged as a 
result of a long-standing debate on the income level of the agricultural 
population and the volume of agricultural production that can reasonably 
be regarded as income from a socio-economic viewpoint, is to assure the 
agricultural population a living standard equal to that of other “ comparable 
occupational groups”. The present report describes the different views 
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and provisions on this goal and its precise meaning in the agreement con- 
cluded in 1956 between the Government and farmers’ representatives on 
the new price-fixing system for agricultural products. 


LWapos, I. H. (edited by). Koasexmueu3ayua ceascxozo xo3aticmea. Bascnetiuue 
nocmanoeaenun Komayxnucmuyeckol napmuu u Cosemckozo npasumeascmea, 
1927-1935. Moscow. Us3patenpctso Akagemun HayK CCCP, 1957. 574 pp. 
25.75 roubles. 

Collectivisation of agriculture. Major decisions of the Communist 

Party and the Soviet Government, 1927-35, edited by P. N. Sharov. 


TostLeBE, Alvin S. Capital in Agriculture : Its Formation and Financing 
since 1870. A Study by the National Bureau of Economic Research, 
New York. Princeton, University, 1957. xxvi+232 pp. 


WronskIl, Henri. Rémunération et niveau de vie dans les kolkhoz. Le troudoden. 
Préface de Pierre FRoMOoNT. Avant-propos d’André PiaTIER. Vol. XIII 
de la collection “ Observation économique ”, de 1’Ecole pratique des 
hautes études. Paris, Société d’édition d’enseignement supérieur, 1957. 
xxiv+231 pp. 


Co-operation ; Handicrafts. 


Lacuica, Agustin G., with the co-operation of Juan F. Rivera. Learning 
Cooperatives. Quezon City, Philippines, U.P. Press, Inc., 1957. 139 pp. 
A manual intended for use in the Philippines, setting out the basic 
principles of co-operation. It is arranged in the form of questions and answers 
for easy reference. 


SanI, Giulio. La revisione ordinaria alle societa cooperative. Manuale pratico 
per gli ispettori. Collana di Studi Cooperativi. Roma, “ La Rivista della 
Cooperazione ”, 1956. 198 pp. 800 liras. 
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The LL.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
79 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this 
end it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, for- 
mulates international standards and supervises their national application. It also 
engages in operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out 
social and economic development programmes. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisa- 
tion. It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National dele- 
gations to the annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the 
government, one representing management, and one representing labour; each 
delegate speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full 
expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten 
representatives of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation. 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational head- 
quarters, a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by 
experts drawn from many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and 
advice are available to all nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has 
branch offices and correspondents in many countries. 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Con- 
ference is required for their adoption they represent the general agreement of informed 
world opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but 
governments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. 
When the legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this 
purpose it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as 
centres for assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment 
services, increasing productivity, the development of training facilities and the 
administration of social security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating 
the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. 


The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 


All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of 
social justice and peace. 
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